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A catalog and a 
recent issue of 
Teachers College 
Heights sent on 
application. 


The Regular Fall 
Session Begins 
September iv, 
1934. 





College Freshmen who have not previously registered at Western and who expect to be in attendance 
in the fall should be present on Friday and Saturday, September 14 and 15. These days are designated 
as Freshmen Days and every Freshman is expected to be present at Vanmeter Hall at 9:30, on Friday 
morning, September 14. There will be something planned for the Freshmen from 9:30 on Friday until 
Monday morning, September 17, which is the date for the General Registration. The faculty will be on 
the campus to extend a hearty welcome and assist in every possible way. 


ADDRESS: H. H. CHERRY, PRESIDENT 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 








GOOD READING 
FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


os Cross-Smith-Stauffer 


STALFFER 








Adventure $1.44 American Writers $ 
$ 


1.59 
Achievement $1.47 English Writers $1.7 
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Four widely used volumes of literature that combine a reading program with a 
history of literature. Net prices quoted, transportation at expense of purchaser. 


Columbus GINN AND COMPANY Ohio 


=e A Commemorative Edition of ‘The BOONE NARRATIVE,”’ by Dr. 
Willard Rouse Jillson, has been issued, by special arrangements 


' BOONE NARRATIV with the Standard Printing Company, under the sponsorship of the 


Boone Bicentennial Commissian of Kentucky, as Document No. 1, of 





A New Book On its Boone Publications in honor of the 200th anniversary of the 
DANI EL B OON E birth of the great Kentucky Pioneer. $1.00 per copy. 
Kentucky’s Great Wilderness THE STANDARD PRINTING CO., Inc. 
Scout and Hunter v 220-230 South First St. er et Louisville, Ky. 
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The Leading Classroom Magazine 
for GRADE TEACHERS 


The INSTRUCTOR has more subscribers than 
any other classroom magazine. Its great popu- 
larity is due to the fact that teachers have 
found it the most helpful magazine of its kind. 
For 1934-35 The INSTRUCTOR will be better and 
more helpful than ever before. New features will 
be added and a greater amount and variety of 
material will be supplied. Subscribe NOW for 
one or two years at present low prices. Include 
the new Instructor Yearbook. Pay later if more 
convenient. , Use order blank below—mail today. 


You will like The INSTRUCTOR because: 


@IT is delivered early—each issue in your 
hands by the middle of the preceding month. 

@ IT presents the newest and best teaching helps 
and materials originated by successful classroom 
teachers and leaders in elementary education. 

@ IT has fully 50% more space devoted to teach- 
ing material than any other teachers’ magazine. 

@ IT supplies only material of the most practi- 
cal, usable character—lesson plans, projects, units 
of work, tests of all kinds, stories, pictures, seat~ 
work, songs, games, things to do and make, etc. 

@ IT provides a large amount of art and hand- 
work material, including designs for posters, 
calendars, blackboard and window decorations, 
ete., and many reproductions of pupils’ work. 

@ IT furnishes ten large FULL-COLOR repro- 
ductions of famous paintings during the year with 
complete material for class study. o 

@ IT has an eight-page Picture Section in each 
issue, presenting visual aids in geography, history, 
art, etc., for all grades. Several Full-Page Post- 
ers in Colors are included during the year. 

@ IT has several pages each month of program 
material, consisting of plays, recitations, songs, 
exercises, dances, rhythm band numbers, etc. 

@IT has helpful, informative departments: 
The Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club (with Club 
Exchange); Teacher Aids from the U. S. Govern- 
ment; Teacher’s Own Page; Answers to Queries; 
New Books; Travel (with $1,000 Prize Contest). 

@ IT is endorsed and recommended by superin- 
tendents, principals, heads of teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools, teachers of training classes, 
and educators generally. 


. Good Only Until 
Money-Saving Club Offers Sctcnocr” Voth 
The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a _. The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) 
with The Sotindes as . $2.75 a Child Life ($3.00) $4.25 
with pare Ma: 25 ith American Shulan’a$2. 00) 3.70 
with Etude,Music 33: oo) 3.50 with Hygeia ($2.5 
with Reader's Siar with Goo Mat » ($2. 80} 4.35 
ws Junior Home Mag, ($1. 00) 2:75 | with Mecait's toe Ae AS +» 2.70 

h Correct English eee 50). with mist, 003 2.85 
OTE: lf The INSTRUCTOR is desired for 2 oo nae $1.00 rot prices quoted. 
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BY SUBSCRIBING NOW {a 


THE INSTRUCTOR * 5} 


= WILL ADVANCE NOV. malty 


SAVE BY SUBSCRIBING NOW Im came 
50 cts. on a 1 yr. Subscription 
$1.00 on a 2 yr. Subscription 


Get The New 1994-35 





Until Nov. 10: 


19 Biel men: 
TaN; 


FORTWO 
YEARS 


After Nov. 10: 
$2.50 for ONE YEAR 
$4.00 for TWO YEARS 








TEN ISSUES PER y; 
EAR.. 
SEPTEMBER THRU JUNg 


INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


for only 25¢ additional 


The 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook 
(96 pages and cover, 7 x 10 inches in 
size) is filled with new, ready-to-use 
classroom material relating to the social 
studies—geography and history. The 
material is in the form of informational 
stories, tests, lesson plans, etc., and is 
carefully arranged by grades. Seven 
double-page illustrations by Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland and Ralph Avery. Attractive 


INST: RUCTOR 
YEARBOOK 


1934 - 1935 


and durable’ green 
bristol board covers 








= design in colors, 








posed The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents, 
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¥ Also send me other magazines beginning with September, 
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ce of Yearbook 
Add to any order which in- 






ne, 5O cents. 






K.S.J.—Sept. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

i Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 
issue, for []1 year, $2.00; [) 2 years, $3.00. (After Nov. 10, 
1934: 1 year $2.50; 2 years $4.00.) 


CO Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with the above 
for 25 cents additional. 
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Iam enclosing $... herewith, 


I agree to pay $_........... not later than November 5, 1934. 


Name... 
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DANIEL BOONE 


From a Copy of the Chester Harding 
Portrait (1819) in The Filson Club 
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A Dirge for the Pioneer 


By THEODORE O’HARA 


A dirge for the brave old pioneer! 
Knight-errant of the wood! 

Calmly beneath the green sod here, 
He rests from field and flood. 

The war-whoop and the panther’s screams 
No more his soul shall rouse, 

For well the aged hunter dreams 
Beside his good old spouse. 





A dirge for the brave old pioneer! 
Columbus of the land! 

Who guided freedom’s proud career 
Beyond the conquered strand, 

And gave her pilgrim’s sons a home 
No monarch’s step profanes, 

Free as the chainless winds that roam 
Upon the boundless plains. 


A dirge for the brave old pioneer! 
A dirge for his old spouse! 
For her who blest his forest cheer, 
And kept his birchen house. 
Now soundly by her chieftain may 
The brave old dame sleep on, 
The red man’s step is far away, 
The wolf’s dread howl is gone. 





A dirge for the brave old pioneer! 
His pilgrimage is done; 

He hunts no more the grizzly bear, 

t About the setting sun. 

Weary at last of chase and life, 
He laid him here to rest, 

Nor recks he now what sport or strife 
Would tempt him farther West. 


A 2 A dirge for the brave old pioneer! X 
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The patriarch of his tribe! 
He sleeps, no pompous pile marks where, 


No lines his deeds describe; 
They raised no stone above him here, Sal 
Nor carved his deathless name— 
Fm An empire is his sepulcher, . 
¥ His epitaph is fame. 
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Pioneers 


HIS is an age of Pioneers. The circum- 
stances which have converged upon the 
world in the last few years revealed vast 
and countless undiscovered continents in 
the realms of human activity. 

The lure of the unknown, the illusory 
charm of ‘‘the elsewhere,” has always had 
a subtle fascination for men. There are 
no last frontiers. Even now the pioneering 
souls of the world are blazing new trails in 
hitherto unbroken wildernesses of social 
and economic relationships. 


The pioneer has always been an in- 
triguing personality. History is replete 
with his recitals of adventure. Kentucky 
joins with a number of her sister states in 
commemorating the life and deeds of her 
most illustrious explorer. This issue of 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL is dedi- 
cated to the bicentenary of the birth of 
Daniel Boone, hunter, adventurer, explorer, 
raconteur, and pioneer. 


William Septimus Taylor 


SINCE 1927 Dr. William S. Taylor has 
served as editor of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. During this period both 
the JOURNAL and the Kentucky Education 
Association have grown in many ways. 
Dr. Taylor’s editorials have been on a high 
plane and the contributions to the magazine 
have represented the progressive thinking 
of forward-looking leaders in education. 


He has rendered to the Kentucky schools 
and the Kentucky teachers an invaluable 
service. His thorough knowledge of school 
problems, his wise counsel, his profound 
philosophy, his sympathetic heart have all 
been concentrated in one fine effort to 
render a distinct and worthwhile contribu- 
tion to education in Kentucky. 

His wide range of experience covering 
one of the most interesting periods of our 
educational history peculiarly qualified him 


< Reena Kaa toe aKa wD), 





for leadership in the field of advanced 
thinking. The multiplicity of duties inci- 
dent to his position as Dean of the College 
of Education in our great State University, 





WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 


made it very difficult for him to carry the 
extra burden of the editorship of the 
JOURNAL, yet he discharged his every duty 
with the faithfulness and efficiency which 
characterizes leaders among men. 


Doctor Taylor will always be looked 
upon as a friend of Kentucky teachers and - 
his work as editor of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL will always constitute an 
outstanding feature in the history of our 
State. 


While his connection with the JOURNAL 
is technically severed, he will, however, 
continue to be interested and to contribute 
in his fine manner in every way possible. 
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THIS ISSUE of the JouURNAL contains a 

great amount of teaching material for 
the teacher who desires to create the proper 
background for the study of Kentucky 
history. 

The October number will feature ma- 
terial for both rural and urban schools, 
and will also carry much material of 
professional interest. The teacher who 
carefully reads the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JourRNAL will become familiar with the 
new school law and will also come to know 
the most advanced ideas along educational 
lines. The problems peculiar to Kentucky 
will be dealt with and an attempt will be 
made to make the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
indispensable to Kentucky teachers. 








Retrospect 


ONE year ago the outlook for schools in 

Kentucky was rather gloomy. One 
ray of hope spread its soft white light 
across Our mental horizons. It emanated 
from the work of the Educational Com- 
mission, The terms of practically all 
schools had been shortened, the salaries of 
most teachers reduced, the supplies and 
equipment for teaching were almost ex- 
hausted, textbooks were worn out, and the 
purchasing power of parents had almost 
reached the vanishing point. 

May it be said to the everlasting credit 
of Kentucky teachers—they did not whine, 
they did not complain, they did not even 
frown, but with smiling and hopeful faces 
and happy and trusting hearts they forgot 
their own plight in their eagerness to meet 
the challenge of a high and holy task. 

Then came January and a legislative 


session. On the first day the first bill to 
go into the “hopper” was the “New 
School Code.” 


Led by a dauntless and intrepid State 
School Superintendent and backed by 
Kentucky’s teaching thousands, supported 
by every organization for culture in the 
Commonwealth, its passage was inevitable. 

Later came the special session to provide 
revenue. Here again the unselfish devo- 
tion of the “leaders in learning’’ manifested 
itself in loyal and patriotic support of a 
program designed to place a badgered 
school system on a solid fiscal foundation. 
No heed was paid to the carping criticism 
of political opportunists who sought to 


forward their selfish interests. Kentucky’s 
forces of culture moved unhesitatingly 
forward into mankind’s most realistic 
duty—the preparation of the youth of 
today for the uncertainties of tomorrow. 
Result: A solidified profession, an informed 
electorate, a rehabilitated program for 
education. 


A Man 


ERHAPS the most remarkable ac- 

complishment in the annals of Ken- 
tucky is the fruition of the plans for 
education as outlined at the beginning of 
1932, and culminating at the special 
session of the legislature in 1934. 

It was to be expected that the dynamic 
personality necessary to direct the work 
of the Educational Commission, plan the 
legislative program, inspire the interpreta- 
tion to the people, and fire the public with 
enthusiasm for new ideals in education, 
would capture the imagination and chal- 
lenge the admiration of men high in the 
counsels of learning. 

Recognition of superior ability is almost 
invariably rewarded with wider and more 
permanent opportunities for service. 


To the valiant leader of Kentucky schools 
came tempting offers to serve in other 
fields. The board of regents of one of 
our great teachers’ colleges offered him 
the presidency—a position in which security 
of tenure is almost absolute, assuring a 
comfortable atmosphere for life, and guar- 
anteeing a congenial service for his rare 
talent. But his program was not com- 
pleted. With an incomparable fidelity to 
the trust reposed in him by the electorate, 
he chose to remain at his post of duty, 
sacrificing the opportunity of a life-time, 
and perhaps the cherished dream of an 
even more distinguished career. 


This compelling example of unselfish 
devotion to an ideal and to a purpose 
intrigues the imagination in this genera- 
tion of self-seeking, self-promoting political 
manikins. It is a refreshing and invigorat- 
ing beam of light that flashes from the 
too-often somber sky of politically-chosen 
public officials. The education of Ken- 
tucky’s children is safe in the leadership 
of such a man. 

James H. Richmond, the genuine citizenry 
of Kentucky stands uncovered before you! 
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Greeting to 
New Superintendents 


"THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL ex- 

tends its greetings and congratulations 
to the forty-five new county superin- 
tendents who have just entered upon the 
discharge of their administrative duties. 
For the most part they have succeeded 
faithful and heroic servants of the Com- 
monwealth who conscientiously strove to 
advance the cause of education and to 
build for a better tomorrow. The new 
officials will do honor to themselves and to 
their constituencies by a high respect for 
the efforts of their predecessors and a firm 
resolve to carry forward toward completion 
whatever of fine purposes that remain as 
uncompleted tasks. 


The retiring superintendents served their 
state in the most trying and critical period 
in its educational history. The cataclysm 
of economic disaster left the social order 
confused and demoralized. The bewilder- 
ing maze of fiscal policies, which repre- 
sented the sporadic efforts of the financial 
world to recover its equilibrium, constituted 
a baffling problem with which no local 
community could successfully contend. 
The hysteria that always accompanies a 
widespread economic disturbance naturally 
spread like a contagion until it reached 
every phase of our national life. The 
schools were no exception. Hitherto wise 
leadership staggered under the blow of 
unprecedented reductions of revenue. Ad- 
ministrators were confronted with the 
problem of reconciling the opposing forces 
of increasing responsibilities and declining 
resources. Their efforts were not always 
successful, but many of their names will go 
down in history as genuine heroes who 
fought gloriously for Kentucky’s children. 

Those to whom the task has come are 
confronted with an unparalleled challenge. 
They take their tasks on the rising tide of 
economic recovery. Both they and their 
predecessors have been chastened by the 
lashing storms of criticism. This chasten- 
ing will be followed by a prudence and 
caution in administration which will bring 
about creative rather than destructive 
retrenchment. 


It is a mighty task which the confidence 
and faith of a community have entrusted 
to your care. You will meet it only by 


unselfish co-operation, careful thinking, 
high purpose, and courageous action. 


Robert King Salyers 


UTSTANDING among those’ who 
carried to successful completion the 
program for the advancement of Educa- 
tion in Kentucky is Robert K. Salyers, 





ROBERT KING SALYERS 


Secretary for the Interpretation Com- 
mittee. 

The members of this Committee were: 
Harper Gatton, Chairman; D. Y. Dunn, 
P. H. Hopkins, James H. Richmond, and 
Huston Quin. 


Under their guidance and with their 
wise counsel, Mr. Salyers, as their executive 
officer, directed the activities and designed 
the procedure by which the notable results 
were attained. By his enthusiasm and 
industry coupled with intelligent vision he - 
not only achieved a worthy objective but 
he won for himself a warm spot in the 
heart of every genuine supporter of educa- 
tion in Kentucky. The Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association acknowledges its debt of 
gratitude and wishes for this young 
champion of culture a career whose 
brilliance may be exceeded only by its 
usefulness to posterity. 





The School Outlook 
for 1934-1935 


ENTUCKY TEACHERS have good reason to begin their work this year 

in a happier frame of mind than when they began their work a 
year ago. Last year will long be remembered as the low mark of the educa- 
tional crisis in Kentucky. The 1934 Legislature, conscious of the educa- 
tional needs of our State, put our schools on a sound basis from the stand- 
point of school organization and administration through the adoption of 
the New School Code which was prepared by the Educational Commission 
and unanimously approved by the Kentucky Education Association. 
The work of the Kentucky Education Association Interpretation Com- 
mittee accounted, to a large extent, for the passage of the Code. This 
same Legislature, in Special Session, provided a reasonably adequate 
measure of financial support for the schools at all levels during the next 
two years. In addition, provision was made for the purchase of much 
needed books in the lower elementary grades. No other state can boast 
as much constructive school legislation, in recent years, as was enacted by 
our 1934 General Assembly in regular and special sessions. 


We face the new year with hope and optimism, whereas the legislatures 
of practically all of our sister states will be concerned with fundamental 
school reorganization and school finance problems this year. Kentucky 
has blazed the trail for educational reconstruction. Requests concerning 
our school reorganization program have come from practically every state. 


The increase of the Common School Fund makes possible the best 
opportunity we have had for equalizing educational opportunities, though 
it is quite true that we should re-double our efforts for a special equalizing 
fund. A special equalizing fund with an $18 or $20 per capita would go a 
long way toward affording the schools the measure of financial support to 
which they are entitled. 


While it appears from present indications that some five and one-half 
million dollars less money will be spent on education in Kentucky this 
year than was spent in 1930-31, many of the poorer districts, where the 
need is greatest, will have more money than they had in 1930-31. The 
teachers in these poorer districts will come nearer to receiving a living wage 
than they have in recent years. 

We have made great progress within the past year. We face a new day 
for the children; but much remains to be done. We have shown the value 
of co-operation through our united support of the Kentucky Educational 
Commission and the Interpretation Committee of the Kentucky Education 
Association. It is our responsibility now, through similar co-operative 
activities, to hold our gains and to continue to go forward. Only in this 
way can we insure the educational rights of every child in the Common- 
wealth. 


JAMES H. RICHMOND, 


Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 
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To the Teachers of America 


By Henry LESTER SMITH, 
President National Education Association 


MAY I extend to each of you personally, 
on behalf of the National Education 
Association, the handclasp of fellowship 
and good wishes? May this be for you, 
in your own life, a year of happiness and 
growth; in your work for the children, a 
year of deeper insight and joyous service; 
in your community leadership, a year of 
widened friendship and achievement; in 
your professional associations, a year of 
renewed dedication and co-operation. In 
ordinary times, the teacher holds a place 
of unique opportunity and responsibility; 
in these times of great national and world 
difficulty, to teach is to assume a position 
of the highest privilege and responsibility. 
Nowhere else is the opportunity for creative 
adventure and high helpfulness so great. 
In the faith that humanity can move for- 
ward on to higher ground, let us approach 
the year ahead unafraid of its difficulties; 
with eager determination to awaken and 
inspire anew the creative and constructive 
energies of the people. By the grace of 
Almighty God let us make the school the 
savior and the servant of democracy in 
its hour of supreme trial and need. 


1934 Book Week 


RIDE the Book Trail to Knowledge and 

Adventure” is the slogan which will 
be used on the 1934 Book Week poster 
and will serve as the theme of book dis- 
plays and school projects from November 
11th to 17th. This will be the sixteenth 
national observance of the week. 


A statement which comes from the 
headquarters office says, apropos of the 
theme chosen for 1934: 

“Whatever hobby horse a child chooses 
to ride, whatever trail of information he 
wants to pursue—books are altogether 
essential and delightful companions along 
the way. It is hazardous to attempt to 
say whether the boys and girls of today 
are different from previous generations; 
in sO many ways youth is forever the same. 
But any one who knows modern young 
people well will testify to their remarkably 


vigorous curiosity, their desire to learn as 
much as possible about the subjects that 
interest them. Perhaps this eagerness 
to know is in some measure a reaction 
against the turmoil and uncertainty in the 
adult world today. At any rate, it seems 
important to foster it and this is the aim 
of the annual Book Week festival in 
November. 


“It should be part of every American 
child’s birthright to have easy and constant 
access to books as he grows up—at home, 
at school, and in the public library. No 
child should be denied the chance to make 
his own breathless discoveries in reading, 
choosing from well-stocked shelves the 
books which appeal to him most. In the 
‘social planning’ so much discussed now-a- 
days, attention should be given to the 
importance of making books more widely 
available to young people. Club programs 
planned for Book Week will include studies 
of this problem in its local and national 
aspects.”’ 


Washington N. E. A. 


How to repair the damage wrought by 

four years of depression in education 
and how to adapt the public schools to 
the needs of the rising generation were 
the major problems discussed. 


Frankness and an aggressive spirit char- 
acterized convention discussions through- 
out the six-day meeting. Strong protest 
was lodged against those who are endeavor- 
ing to undermine educational opportunity 
to further their own interests. 


A special motion, introduced by Mrs. 
Helen Rueben of Chicago, adopted unan- 
imously by the Representative Assembly, 
calls upon ‘‘parents, teachers, and children 
to organize mass meetings or other demon- 
strations on Thursday (November 8) of 
American Education Week, which is de- - 
voted to the subject of financing the schools, 
the purpose of which shall be to impress 
upon the entrenched interests now attack- 
ing the schools the determination of the 
public to secure sufficient financial support 
to insure for the public schools at least 
the educational efficiency of the pre-de- 
pression level.” 





The Present Situation 


S PRESIDENT of the Kentucky Education Association for 1934-35, I am 
thinking that the profession is looking forward to a statement 
of policy. 

In the first place, the Association has no apologies to make for the 
course that it has pursued in helping to bring about the present State per 
capita. The Association has been criticized for the action of the Delegate 
Assembly last April, in endorsing a revenue program that makes the present 
per capita possible. The Association feels that it pursued the right course 
in the action it took. It would most probably do the same thing again. 


The K. E. A. does not wish to project itself into political controversies. 
It will be its policy to steer clear of controversial subjects in politics during 
the present year. It regards its past action as an economic necessity, in 
just the same way that the Emancipation Proclamation was a military 
necessity. 

The Association has asked the presidents of the District Associations 
to emphasize the high points in the new school code in the district programs 
during the fall. A panel discussion has been suggested that will keep before 
the school public and the lay public the unattained objectives in our educa- 
tional program. We are asking the District Associations to point out 
that Kentucky teachers have a definite obligation to Kentucky school 
patrons. The requests of the teachers for greater remuneration have been 
met. The panel will stress our obligations in organization, administration, 
preparation, actual teaching, community partnership, and permanent 
fiscal security. 


The Association will hold its annual convention April 10-12. A 
splendid program is in embryo form. Announcements will be made as the 
winter months pass. 


The administration is anxious that the enrollment in 1935 keep step 
with the enrollment of past years. We feel that the school teachers of 
the State have every reason now for membership in the K. E. A. The 
K. E. A. has helped them realize their objectives. Even a wayfaring man 
can tell the difference between $6 and $12. The contribution of the K. E. A. 
is definite, specific, and tangible. There is every reason for support; there 
is no reason for nonsupport. 


JoHN HOWARD PAYNE, 


President Kentucky 
Education Association 
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The Ancestry and Boyhood 
of Daniel Boone 


By WILLIAM BOONE Douc.ass, LL. M. 


President of Boone Family Association, Incorporated, 
President of American Order of Pioneers, Incorporated 


TUDENTS of the life of Dani.l Boone 
differ as to the value of his services 
to America. Such is the human 

element in all biographies and histories. 
Each historian is the advocate of his own 
particular hobby or point of view. His 
book or article when published is but his 
brief in support of his views, and has 
historical value only when documents and 
traditions, proven and established in strict 
compliance with the laws relating to 
evidence, are set forth in support of his 
brief. Without compliance with this legal 
requirement, his brief, book, or article has 
no value, be he a highly trained college 
man or the most humble scribe who ever 
touched pen to paper. Indeed the trained 
writer is the more dangerous of the two. 
His grammatically constructed and well 
formed sentences mislead the hurried 
editor to giving space to worthless drivel 
sent in as a “pot-boiler,”” used by later 
writers as proven facts without test or 
investigation. Due to such conditions so 
many inconsistencies seem to occur that 
one is at a loss to know who and what to 
believe. 

Even so close a student of Boone’s 
life as Theodore Roosevelt was uncertain 
whether the name was spelled with or 
without the final ‘“‘e.’”” We can pardon his 
hesitating to accept Daniel Boone’s 
spelling of the name, but Daniel knew. 
Neither his signature, his father’s, his 
grandfather’s, nor the signatures of six 
uncles show any other spelling of the name. 
Five centuries back in English history 
Bohun (the older spelling) and Boone, 
the phonetic spelling, for the sound which 
has always remained unchanged, are found 
in the same document referring to the same 
person. The spelling used in Holland and 
by their American descendants omits the 
final “‘e,’’ while the German form is Bohun 
(the “th” is silent), becoming Boon in 
America. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE BOONE FAMILY 
AND Its NAME 


When Rollo, the Dane, began his con- 
quest of the part of France that became 
Normandy, he was joined by Umfri (son 
of Amfred, the Dane, Lord of Tilleres), 
who married Rollo’s sister, and had a son 
Humphrey, from whom descend, in a later 
generation, Humphrey de Bohun and 
St. George de Bohun, doubtless brothers, 
from which comes the family surname, as 
was the custom at that time. Lord 
Humphrey, an officer in the Conquest of 
England and kinsman of William the 
Conqueror, became an English Earl. The 
name of Humphrey Bohun continued in an 
unbroken line in England for ten genera- 
tions and passed to America. Humphrey 
Boone was early in Maryland and Doctor 
Lawrence Bohun (also Boone) reached 
Virginia in 1610. At the time of the 
Conquest, Humphrey’s surname is spelled 
Bohun, Boune, and Boowne, but Bohun 
prevailed as to spelling. Burke credits 
the Arms to ‘‘Bohun or Boone.” St. 
George de Bohun became a high officer of 
the church. The descendants from these 
two branches are ample to account for all 
English Boones. Devonshire, England, 
is just across the Channel from Normandy 
and opposite that part held by de Bohun 
and his kinsmen. 


THE LINE OF GEORGE BOONE I 


In or near the ancient city of Exeter, 
Devonshire, about the year 1600 was born 
George Boone I. No research has yet © 
been made to develop his ancestral con- 
nection with the older lines. His son, 
George Boone II, married Sarah Uppey 
and had, in the village of Stoke, George 
Boone III, born in 1666. He married 
in 1689 Mary, the daughter of John 
Maugridge and Mary Milton. This George 
was a weaver of good education and of 


wef 13 Je 
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considerable means. The parents of Mary 
Milton are at present unknown. Her age, 
social standing, and religion were those of 
Mary Milton, daughter of John Milton, 
the poet, whom she left because of mis- 
treatment. However, the biographies of 
John Milton state that his daughter Mary 
never married. Another family with which 
the Boones no doubt were allied by mar- 
riage was the Squire family, well known 
in England, for whom George Boone [II, 
names his second son. His first son bore 
the name of George Boone IV. This 
family were members of the Society of 
Friends (Quakers), but older generations 
belonged to the Church of England. 
George and Mary Boone were members of 
the,Colupton Meeting of the Society of 
Friends. As friends of William Penn, they 
were much inclined to go to Pennsylvania. 
Having become prosperous as a weaver, 
he could well afford to send his children, 
George, Sarah, and Squire, to report con- 
cerning the new country founded by Penn. 
They arrived in Philadelphia sometime in 
1712; neither the name of the ship nor its 
time of arrival is known. As well educated 
members of the Society of Friends, with 
money for all their needs, they were 
cordially welcomed. George Boone IV 
was a teacher and surveyor by profession. 
Squire Boone, following the footsteps of 
his father, was an expert weaver. Sarah 
Boone, a charming girl, married on March 
15, 1715, Jacob Stover and became a 
founding settler of both Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, and Shenandoah County, 

firginia. His descendants are not fully 
known. 


The first record of the three adventurers 
after their arrival is found in the minutes 
of the Abington Monthly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends, as follows: 


“5-26-1713 George Boone produced a certificate 
from ‘Bradwitch’ in Devonshire, Great Britain, of 
his orderly and good conversation while he lived 
there, which was read and accepted.” 

“5-27-1713 George Boone, Jr., and Deborah 
daughter of Wm. Howell, married.” 


Deborah was born October 23, 1691, at 
Haverford, Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
founded by her father in 1682. Before 


his death in 1710 he had been magistrate 
and surveyor. G 
was then teaching at 


George Boone, Jr., who 
Abington, was 


appointed clerk of the meeting and em- 
ployed to transcribe the old records because 
of his fine penmanship. 


GEORGE Boone III ARRIVES 
IN AMERICA 


On August 17, 1717, George III and 
Mary Boone with the six remaining children 
left relatives and friends at the old Brad- 
ninch home, took passage at Bristol for 
the dangerous voyage to America, arriving 
safe at Philadelphia on October 10, 1717 
(N. S.). After a brief stay at Abington 
(Philadelphia County), they made their 
home at Gwinned (North Wales), a settle- 
ment of men of education and means, 
descendants of old Welsh families, many 
connecting with royal lines, who had 
planned the erection of a Welsh barony. 


George Boone III, the head of the house 
until he died on August 7, 1744 (N. S.) at 
the age of 78 years, left surviving eight 
children, fifty-two grandchildren and ten 
great-grandchildren to found his branch 
of the American pioneer family of Boone. 
His word was the law and his hands held 
the purse strings in accordance with the 
rules of feudal England. He purchased 
lands in Pennsylvania, in Maryland, and 
in Virginia, direct or through his sons, 
and acquired interests in a flour mill and 
an iron foundry. Whether he became a 
magistrate or not is at present indeter- 
minable as the records fail to indicate 
whether the office was held by himself or 
his son. The latter is known to have been 
a magistrate. 


The home of George Boone III was a 
log house built in 1720. The stone 
chimney of this house is preserved as a 
monument by the Berks County Historical 
Society, for around its broad fireplace 
Daniel Boone played as a happy child with 
his many cousins. Nearby is his stone 
house, still in use, built in 1733. 


In Minute Book ‘H” (Pennsylvania 
Archives, Series 2, Vol. 19), the record 
reads: 


“At a Meeting of the Commissioners the 18th 
1 mo. 1717-8 

Agreed with George Boon Jun’r, of Abrington 
for 400 acres of Land at Oley at £14 p C4, and one 
Shilling Sterl’g quitrent for which a Warrent is 
eet Signed and dated the 4th 8ber, 1718 (Page 
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But Dad had to guarantee it, for the 
minutes further record: 


“Agreed with George Boon, of Gwyned, Sen’r 
for his son George, for 400 a’s of Land at Oley, for 
£ 14 p C’t and one shill]. Ster. quitr’t, ye Warn’t 
dated ye 20th Xber, 1718 (p. 644).”’ 


Montgomery, in his history of Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, based upon original 
records, says: 


“The friends made an early settlement in this 
district, prominent amongst them having been 
George ‘Boone Sr. and Anthony Lee. Boone served 
as a Justice of the Peace for many years and prac- 
ticed surveying, having surveyed a number of 
townships in proceedings for their erection. He 
was the grandfather of Daniel Boone, the Kentucky 
pioneer. He took up a tract of 400 acres in Oley 
(now Exeter) in 1718, about which time he settled 
there and erected and ‘carried on the first mill in this 
section of the province. His son James was a 
superior mathematician, and served as one of the 
provincial judges of the county.” 


It is probable this service was rendered 
by his son, George Boone IV, who died on 
November 20, 1753, who also lived in 
Exeter township. James Boone, the mathe- 
matician, was his grandson, the son of 
James Boone, Sr. 


It appears that Anthony Lee came to 
America about the time of George Boone 
III, with whom he was connected in ties of 
friendship if not in blood. An early 
English Boone manor was known as 
“The Lee Place.” 


Not only were the Boones surveyors, but 
fighting Quakers as well. Volume 1, Page 
218, Pennsylvania Archives, records a 
letter dated May, 1728, Oley township, 
addressed to Patrick Gordon, Deputy 
Governor of the Province, from George 
Boone, a Justice of the Peace, as follows 
(the original spelling is reproduced) : 


“Our condition at present looks with a bad 
vizard for undoubtedly the Indians will fall down 
upon us very suddenly. Our Inhabitants are 
generally fled. There remains about twenty men 
with me to guard my mill, where I have about 1000 
bushells of wheat & flour; we are resolved to defend 
ourselves to the last extremity & not to quit our 
habitation if we can have any succor from you. 
Wherefore I desire the Governor & council to take 
our cause into consideration & speedily send some 
messenger to the Indians & some arms & amunition 
to us, with some strength also, in order to defend 
our frontier. Otherwise we shall undoubtedly 
perish & our provence laid desolate & distroyed. 
The bearer is able to inform you with his own mouth 
the cause of my writing.” 


We can be reasonably certain that 
among the twenty men all the Boones and 
the Lees stood ready to fight for homes and 
the mill, that the frontier might be 
maintained. 


The children of George Boone III and 
Mary Milton Maugridge Boone all born in 
Bradninch, Devonshire, England, as re- 
corded in the John Boone, Sr., genealogy, 
transcribed by James Boone, ‘Ir. (son of 
James, Sr.), the mathematician. The pen- 
manship is a work of art and records not 
only the day but the hour of birth as well: 


Birth Name Sons Dau. Left 
issue 
7/26/1690 George Boone IV m 
Deborah Howell, *. 4 4 7 
2/29/1692 oe Boone m 
Jacob Stover...... 1 or more? 1 
11/25/1696 Souive Boone m 
Sarah Morgan*.... 7 4 11 
9/23/1699 Mary Boone m 
John Webb....... 7 2 9 
1/14/1702 John Boone, Sr., 
teacher, never ae 
ried. 
4/5/1704 Joseph Boone m 
Catherine......... 1 or more 1 
7/27/1706 Benjamin Boone m 
(1) Ann Farmer.... 1 es 
(2) Susannahf..... e 2 5 


7/18/1709 James Boone m 
(1) Mary Foulke*.. 5 7 6 
(2) Ann Griffith*... .. 
1711 Samuel Boone m 
Elizabeth Cassellf . 4 1 5 


fl | ee 33 20 45 
*Of Welsh ancestry. 
{Has a child of Foulke-Hughes Welsh ancestry. 


The above table shows the extent of 
Welsh marriages and that more than 
forty-five grandchildren left families. 


The nine children of George and Mary 
Boone had an education the equal or 
superior of the neighboring families. Sub- 
stantial families having landed estates, 
their children received a good education. 
Of the forty-five known surviving grand- 
children only the famous Daniel Boone 
could not spell correctly, though giving 
vowels the required value it was fairly 
phonetic. 


THE BOONES AND THE LINCOLNS 


George Boone IV, Esquire, whose Welsh 
wife, Deborah Howell, was a minister of 
the Society of Friends, was a man of 
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influence and distinction. His neighbor 
and friend was Mordecai Lincoln, Esquire, 
great-great-grandfather of President Abra- 
ham Lincolx. Lincoln’s daughter, Sarah, 
married George Boone’s son, William; 
his son Abraham married Ann, daugh- 
ter of James Boonc; his grandson Benja- 
min Tallman married Dinah, daughter 
of Benjamin Boone. 


The Boones and Lincolns were con- 
nected in remote time of English history. 
President Lincoln himself was not of Boone 
ancestry, but through the Welsh ancestry 
of his mother, Nancy Hanks, he descends 
lineally from Ellis William, Gentleman, of 
royal descent, the ancestor of the Boone- 
Foulke-Hughes line with whom the Lincolns 
married, as above stated. It is a singular 
coincidence that Col. Fielding Merrifield 
(later a member of the Kentucky Legis- 
lature and officer in the Confederate 
Army), a descendant of said line and of 
George Boone IV and Samuel Boone 
(uncles of Daniel Boone), during their 
boyhood saved the Civil War President 
from drowning and moved Thomas Lincoln 
and his family, when they left Kentucky, 
in a big tobacco wagon loaned them by 
his father for that purpose. 


THE MARRIAGE OF DANIEL BooNeE’s 
PARENTS 


The Gwynedd Monthly Meeting records: 


“10-31, 1717 (N.S. Jan. 14, 1718) George Boone 
Sr. Produces a Certificate of his Good Life and 
Conduct from the Monthly att Callupton In Great 
Britain w’ch was read and Well rec’d.” 


Such certificates were no idle gesture, 
but were required by the Society of Friends 
as protection against the undesirable ele- 
ment. 

These records also show that young 
Squire Boone had found these meetings 
satisfactory for they record under ‘‘Mar- 
riages’’: 

“7-23, 1720 (N. S. Oct. 4, 1720) Boone, Squire, 
Son of George of Philadelphia Co., Yeoman, and 
Sarah Morgan, dr. of Edward of the same Co. at 
the Gwynedd Meeting House.” 


The witnesses were George, Edward, 
Elizabeth, and Daniel Morgan; George, 
James, John, and William Boone (and 31 
others). 


THE MorRGAN FAMILY 


The Morgan family is prominent in 
the history of Wales, intermarrying with 
the Cadwallader of equal, if not greater, 
prominence. Edward Morgan, maternal 
grandfather of Daniel Boone, was born 
near Bala County, Merionethshire, Wales. 
With his wife, Elizabeth, he arrived at 
Philadelphia on December 1, 1683, in the 
ship ‘‘Morning Star” from Liverpool, with 
Cadwallader Morgan, who may have been 
his brother, and Thomas, Robert, and 
Evans Cadwallader, who also may have 
been related; at least all were from Merio- 
nethshire. As the early records of the 
Society of Friends contain no reference to 
him, it is probable he belonged to the 
Church of England, and remained in Phila- 
delphia. About 1700 he settled Towa- 
mencin Township, just across the line 
from Gwynedd. 


Additional research is needed to complete 
the genealogical history of Edward Morgan. 
Browning’s ‘‘Welsh Settlement of Pennsy]l- 
vania”’ records, on page 118, the will of 
Owen Morgan signed ‘23. 9 mo. 1703,’ 
in the presence of Daniel Thomas, John 
More, and John Bevan (John ab Evan). 
It names son Humphrey Morgan and 
daughters Katherine Morgan and Mary 
Carpy. Friends Edward Morgan and John 
Lloyd. To be overseers, William Lewis, 
Ralph Lewis, Ellis Ellis, and John Bevan. 
The point in this citation is that, with the 
exception of Edward Morgan, all the 
persons named are known to be related. 
Their pedigrees extend far back in Welsh 
history and lineally connect with the line 
of Humphrey de Bohun. It is reasonable 
to believe that Edward Morgan, bearing 
the same name, is of the same pedigree. 
Other Morgans given in various records 
recorded in the quoted book are Abel, 
Blanch, Cadwallader, Daniel, David, Ed- 
ward, Jr., Elizabeth, Evan, Hannah, Hum- 
phrey, James, John, and Jane. (See also 
Glenn’s ‘‘Welsh Founders of Pennsy]- 
vania.”) The name ‘Humphrey” shows 
the connection with old Bohun line in 
England. This conclusion is further sup- 
ported by the marriages of Edward Mor- 
gan’s children, as recorded by that careful 
historian, Howard Jenkins, in ‘Historical 
Collections of Gwynedd,” page 410, as 
follows: 
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1710 Elizabeth Morgan married Cadwallader 
Morris. 

1713 Margaret Morgan married Samuel Thomas. 

1718 Daniel Morgan married Elizabeth Roberts. 

1720 Sarah Morgan married Squire Boone. 

1721 John Morgan married Sarah Lloyd. 

1728 Joseph Morgan married Elizabeth Lloyd. 

1731 William Morgan, widower, married Cather- 
ine Robison. 


Daniel Morgan was a minister among 
the Friends of some note. A _ published 
memorial says he was born in Philadelphia 
in 1691 and moved with his parents to 
Gwynedd. 


DANIEL BooNE AND GENERAL DANIEL 
MorGAN First Cousins 


Mr. Jesse P. Crump in his sketch of 
Daniel Boone (The Boone Family, p. 563), 
quotes a record of the Gwynedd meeting, 
stating that Sarah Morgan who married 
Squire Boone was “‘a sister of the father of 
Col. Daniel Morgan of the Revolution 
Rifle Men.’”’ Another record, lately found, 
makes the same statement, but the name 
of General Morgan’s father is not given. 
He too, no doubt, named his son for the 
minister. Gen. Daniel Morgan’s home in 
Winchester, Virginia, still standing, is on 
the road followed by the Boones and the 
Morgans on their way to the south, 


The marriage of Squire and Sarah 
Morgan Boone was a social event. <A great 
wedding cake was cut and passed to their 
numerous friends and relatives, the Howells, 
the Humphries, the Lewises, the Foulkes, 
the Hughes, and many other families known 
to history. 


, Squire had prospered as a weaver. His 


bride, perhaps, brought with her a wedding 


gift from her father who had quite an 
estate. The young couple rented a beauti- 
ful stone house in Philadelphia County 
(now Bucks), still standing and known as 
“The Boone Home.” In 1728 they pur- 
chased the house and continued to reside 
there until 1730. That year they decided 
to go to Exeter Township, Berks County, 
founded and named by the Boones. Here 
Squire built a stone basement inclosing a 
spring and capped it with a commodious 
log house. Here were born all their 
children, except the three eldest who were 
born in the stone house of Bucks County. 


A FAMILY OF INDIAN FIGHTERS 


The record of the births of all the 
children of Squire and Sarah Boone is still 
extant, and is to be found in the records 
of the Exeter Monthly Meeting, giving 
the date in the ‘‘Old Style,”’ with the year 
beginning on March 1, and the months 
indicated by numerals, 1 to 12 inclusive, 
the 12th month being February. The 
“New Style’? Calendar, the result of an 
Act of Parliament, made the year begin 
with January 1 and added eleven days to 
the date. Bearing this in mind, the ‘Old 
Style’ date is readily reduced to ‘‘New 
Style’ in agreement with the present 
calendar. The New Style date is given 
in the list below. 


DANIEL BooNE’s BoYHOOD 


The little blue-eyed boy with golden 
curls and a happy smile that came to 
Sarah Boone on November 2, 1734, she 
named for her brother, the Reverend 
Daniel Morgan, dreaming that he, too, 
would some day be a minister of the 


Left 

Birth Name Married Sons Dau. issue 
6/18/1724 Sarah Boone Joka Wilronson*....... <2 2-045. 05.00045 1 2 3 

5/20/1726 Israel Boone “‘Disowned for marrying out’’”* 

5/31/1728 Samuel Boone Sarah ay sine cis. 6 53 co pane eases 4 2 5 
12/12/1730 Jonathan Boone Ny Cn COE Co Oe eee 3 s 2 
2/16/1732 Elizabeth Boone Wena Gsantle «occ. ee emane eens 6 5 11 
11/ 2/1734 Daniel Boone Repeccas Bryant fics. ss sre se cee sears 6 4 7 
11/14/1736 Mary Boone Witten Bayantel os eee eis $ 5 9 
1/13/1739 George Boone Ann (Nancy) Linville..............++: 6 6 11 
11/30/1740 Edward Boone MarthavBivantkic.<. 6.6050. e sree seats 2 4 6 
10/16/1744 Squire Boone, Jr. Vane Val GlEVOR o.oo 5 heen vs 4 1 5 
8/—/1746 Hannah Boone 1) RO a Rear 1 i 
b2is Danie Pennington®. «os... 2~ «/-:<:s/sisie 0's 1 Ds 1 
OS TT Se OOS Ae RACE IIE A ERE ORCC ne SOR OCICS OT 39 29 61 


*Other children unknown. 
tMember of the family killed by Indians. 


xWounded by Indians (Squire Boone, Jr. wounded 11 times). 
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Friends. As he grew his soft words and 
laughing eyes banished the cares of the day 
until she laughed with him. He knew 
what she wanted without asking. When 
he used the ax the wood seemed to fall 
apart. Delicate though he seemed, and 
slender, yet when wrestling with his 
cousins Dan always fell on top; when 
racing Dan always led; when the cousins 
played with bow and arrow, it was Dan’s 
shaft which hit the mark; he seemed to 
swim by nature; when the small boys 
hunted in the forests no mother was 
uneasy when Dan was with them for he 
always knew the way home; it was Dan’s 
traps that caught the most game. When 
the play was ‘‘Hunt the Indian” Dan, as 
captain of the scouts, always captured his 
Indian, and when his turn came to be the 
Indian Dan always got away. 


But in Uncle John Boone’s school there 
is a different story to tell. Dan never 
got any way near head. Indeed the great 
trouble was to keep him in school at all 
without locking the door. Dan’s laughing 
eyes made whipping him doubly hard. 
Besides Uncle John got in trouble with 
Dan’s mother when such things occurred, 
until Squire said, ‘‘it’s all right, John, let 
the girls do the spelling and Dan will do 
the shooting, and between you and me 
that is what we most need.”” When Uncle 
George Boone was surveying, he couldn’t 
fight Dan away. Dan could place the flag 
as accurately as Uncle George could, and 
draw the chain without getting off the 
line. He knew how to mark the trees, and 
soon learned how to draw the map, and 
determine the approximate acreage. At 
the age of fifteen Dan was a good woods- 
man, the best shot in the township, the 
swiftest runner, the best swimmer, a fair 
surveyor, a good penman, but none of these 
things could count because Dan couldn’t 
spell. It was Uncle John’s opinion that 
“Dan could learn to spell if Sarah would 
leave me alone.’”’ Dan and his mother 
were inseparable. Every month they went 
to the meeting together, and Dan stayed as 
long as Sarah held his hand; but let her 
turn for a moment to greet a friend, and 
Dan vanished in the thin air, though no 
one saw him go. However, due to the 


times that his mother hung on to him, 
Dan learned the preacher’s language and 
absorbed his faith which never left him. 


THE CALL OF THE WILDSTAKES SQUIRE 
BOONE TO THE MOUNTAINS OF 
THE SOUTH 


Although in easy circumstances, living in 
a commodious log house surrounded by a 
large acreage of fine farming land—he even 
had an underground passage that would 
admit of escape in case of an Indian 
attack—the call of the wild in the moun- 
tains of the South lured him from his home. 
Sarah, too, of roving ancestors—for the 
Welsh claim the discovery of America 
before Columbus was born—longed for the 
adventure. I cannot agree with those 
writers who allege that dissatisfaction with 
the strict rules of the Society of Friends 
brought about the migration. On the 
contrary, Squire, an officer of the Friends, 
asked for and received letters addressed 
to the Friends in Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 


It is more probable that Squire Boone 
sought the land his father had purchased 
through his son-in-law, Jacob Stover 
(husband of the deceased Sarah Boone), 
consisting of two tracts, 500 acres and 1,000 
acres, in Augusta (now Rockingham) 
County, Virginia, described as ‘‘near the 
end of Nerth Mountain, on a small branch 
of the Shenandoah.” His home was sold 
to William Maugridge, his maternal kins- 
man (probably a cousin), and on May 1, 
1750, the thirty-third anniversary of his 
parents’ start from England, Squire Boone 
led his family southward, the story of which 
is so charmingly told by Constance Lindsay 
Skinner in her ‘‘Pioneers of the Old South- 
west” (Yale University Press, 1919). 


The way led to the Shenandoah Moun- 
tain Valley, colonized by Joice Hite whom 
he well knew and to whom he probably was 
related by ties of marriage. Here, according 
to Virginia records, the family stopped in 
the neighborhood of his friend, John 
Lincoln (grandfather of President Lincoln). 


Here Daniel Boone began his hunting 
and exploring, including, no doubt, an 
unsuccessful attempt to locate the pur- 
chased land. It was not until December, 
1753, that Squire Boone purchased land 
on the banks of the Yadkin River, then in 
Rowan but now in Davidson County, 
North Carolina. Here he was soon honored 
by an appointment to be a Justice of the 
Peace. 
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DANIEL BooNneE’s First MILITARY 
SERVICE 


Daniel Boone was now a professional 
hunter and explorer; an expert woodsman 
with a knowledge of the life and ways of 
the Indian. Though yet a boy he had the 
needed qualifications for General Brad- 
dock’s campaign against the French and 
Indians at Fort Duquesne, so Captain 
Dobbs, in 1755, wisely made Boone 
wagoner of the North Carolina Company 
assigned to Braddock’s army. His cousin, 
Daniel Morgan, held a like position in a 
Virginia Company. George Washington 
was on Braddock’s staff, but without 
authority to act. Had General Braddock 
availed himself of the knowledge of these 
three men, the massacre of his army and 
the loss of his own life might have been 
avoided. This baptism of fire gave Boone 
the needed knowledge of Indian fighting, 
and his service against the Indians in 1760 
under Colonel Waddell completed Boone’s 
education for the Kentucky warfare of the 
Revolution. 


THE HuntTER STALKS A STRANGE ANIMAL 


The romance of the marriage of his son 
Daniel is an old frontier love story. Young 


Boone, already an expert hunter whose 
deadly rifle always found its mark, was 
hunting deer at night by “‘shining-the-eyes”’ 
with a torch. The reflection of the light 
by the eyes; the rifle raised to a level, when 
some instinct caused Boone to hestitate, 
and the frightened animal bounded off 
through the woods with Boone in pursuit. 
The chase ended with a breathless girl, 
Rebecca, telling her father of an attacking 
panther, and an embarrassed young hunter 
apologizing to Edward Bryan for having 
frightened his daughter. In my files I find 
a memorandum with the authority omitted, 
which states that the marriage ceremony 
for Daniel and Rebecca was performed by 
Squire Boone, Sr., in his capacity of a 
Justice of the Peace for North Carolina. 


THE BRYAN FAMILY 


To Rebecca Bryan’s loyal co-operation 
Daniel Boone owes much of his success. 
Alone with hungry babies tugging at her 
skirts, to meet responsibility for their pro- 
tection required bravery not excelled by 
that of Daniel in war or exploration, 
aggravated as it was by the law suits of 
harrassing creditors, willing to use the 


(Continued on page 63) 


THE CHILDREN OF DANIEL AND REBECCA BRYAN BOONE. 


Daniel Boone b. in Pa. Nov. 2, 1734; d. Mo. Sept. 26, 1820; 
married ~~ 14, 1756, N. C. 


Rebecca Bryan* b. N. 


Born Name 


C. Jun. 9, 1739; d. Mo. Mch. 18, 1813. 


Sons Dau. Left 


5/ 3/1757 James Boone. Killed 10/10/1773 by Indians guarding first colony 


en route to Kentucky 
1/25/1759 Israel Boone. 


Killed 8/19/1782 by Indians at the battle of Blue 


ick, Ky., the last battle of the Revolution. 


11/ 2/1760 Susannah Boone m 
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(Elizabeth 4 6/12/1776, first white child born in Ky.) 


10/ 4/1762 Jemima Boone* m 


Pianders; Callaway... «.i066.6 ese 


3/23/1766 Levina Boone m 
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5/26/1768 Rebecca Boone m 


TELE CC a ee ee mere eae 
12/23/1769 Daniel Morgan Boone (Captain Mo. Rangers) m 
pe QC cilia) Os | ho rae 
5/23/1773 Jesse Bryan Boone (Judge of Court, Greenup Co., Ky.) m 
Chloe: Van Bipper. <6... si06 60.06.00 


6/20/1775 William Boone. 
3/ 2/1781 


Died in infancy. 


Nathan Boone (Lt. Col. 2nd Dragoons, Mo. 1850) m 
Olive: Van Binpel nn. 00 6c beens sees 


issue 

AG. Aue Ane oh eee 5 5 9 
EAA Sine Soe San ached cse 3 5 8 
b Set ER a Tita one aes tm fe 5 3 8 
SpE ON okt atin Curd, 5 2 ‘4 
Aa ie ha REI ge ee 10 2 7 
ST Ee Le ea ies eae 4 5 9 
sieetN ec Unk tai a honky Mer, 3 11 9 

35 33 57 


*Rebecca Bryan Boone and her daughter, Jemima, the first white woman to reach the Kentucky River, 


Sept. 1775. 





Daniel Boone on the Way to Kentucky 


By CHARLES M. KNAppP, 
History Depariment, University of Kentucky 
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BOUT DANIEL BOONE, the wilder- 
ness scout and pioneer in Kentucky, 
we know much more than we do 

about Daniel Boone, native of Pennsylvania 
and resident of North Carolina. In Penn- 
sylvania he was just a frontiersman’s 
young son acquiring the rudiments of the 
pioneer’s education. Inthe Yadkin Valley 
of North Carolina he was just another 
young man establishing himself in life on a 
relatively new frontier, preparing himself 
for his life’s work beyond the Appalachian 
barrier. There, beyond that barrier, he 
was to distinguish himself and establish 
a reputation as the foremost frontiersman 
of his time. 


The mature years of any man’s life, the 
years of accomplishment, are always the 
more important ones. Therein he displays 
the stuff whereof he is made. But men do 
not usually without preparation display 
capacities which have not been devel- 
oped carefully, even if unconsciously, 
through years of effort and years of train- 
ing. Daniel Boone was no exception to 
this rule. Long years of training in wood- 
craft, in hunting wild life, in hunting the 
Indian and tracking him down were Daniel 
Boone’s. His training was not unusual, 
but rather that which was the common 
experience of men of his generation who 
were born and raised on, and followed, an 
ever extending frontier. But Daniel Boone 
was an apt pupil, of more than average 
physique and mental capacity, and with 
somewhat more than an average love for 
hunting and life in the solitudes of the 
wilderness. 


To write of Daniel Boone’s youth and 
early manhood, of the years in which he 
acquired the knowledge, the training, and 
the experience which prepared him to 
stand out as the pre-eminent figure in the 


of effort and years of training. Boone was no exception to this rule. ’ 


pioneer history of Kentucky, is not easy. 
Neither Daniel Boone nor his parents nor 
the associates of his youth foresaw that he 
was to be a great figure in the history of the 
frontier and in the history of the United 
States. He kept, therefore, no diary of his 
day-to-day experiences, nor did others 
record them. We have only his own later 
brief statements, and the results of investi- 
gations by his industrious biographers 
from which to reconstruct a brief and gener- 
ally unsatisfactory narrative of Boone’s 
life before he took up his residence in 
Kentucky. It is unfortunate that it is so, 
but it cannot now be helped, and it is not 
likely, because of the circumstances noted 
above, that we shall ever obtain the informa- 
tion that we should like to have now, in 
this the bicentennial year of his birth. 


Daniel Boone was born on November 2, 
1734, ina small log cabin about a mile and a 
half from Exeter Meeting House, in Oley 
Township, in the Schuylkill Valley in eastern 
Pennsylvania, some eight or ten miles from 
the present city of Reading. Then that 
country was on the frontier. In fact 
Philadelphia itself, not many miles away, 
had been settled little more than half a 
century before. So it was on the frontier 
that Daniel Boone commenced life amid 
surroundings which ever after throughout 
his life were to vary only in degree. 


With the sight of Indians he was early 
familiar, since they were cordially received 
by the Quakers with whom they were 
generally upon good terms. Thus he was 
able to obtain an accurate knowledge of 
the Indian and his ways that was later in 
life to serve him in good stead. Daniel’s 
father, Squire Boone, was not only a 
frontier farmer but also a weaver, at times 
keeping five or six looms busy making cloth 
for his neighbors and for the market. Later, 
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too, Daniel probably learned the art. But 
the result of his father’s activity first as a 
weaver and then as a blacksmith was to 
throw much of the management of the 
farm upon his wife and children. So it 
came to pass that when he was about ten 
years old Daniel spent much of each year 
from early spring until late autumn with 
his mother about six miles from home. 
There he tended the cattle as they roamed 
the woods. Principally his tasks were to 
drive the cattle in at milking time, later 
shutting them up within the cow-pens at 
night so that they might be safe from wild 
animals or prowling cattle thieves. While 
so engaged he had much leisure in which 
to study and acquire a knowledge of the 
forest and its life. At first his only weapon 
was a slender, smoothly shaved sapling 
with a small bunch of gnarled roots at one 
end, in the throwing of which he early 
became adept. But when he was twelve 
his father bought him a light rifle with 
which he soon became skilful. Thus early 
he became a hunter, and a somewhat 
neglectful herdsman. 


Soon each summer’s herding was followed 
by a winter’s hunt. He roamed the not- 
too-distant forests, killing and curing game 
for the family’s meat supply, and taking 
the skins to Philadelphia where he ex- 
changed them for articles needed for the 
chase—long hunting knives, flints, lead 
and powder for his gun. Such was his 
earliest education. But when he was 
about fourteen years old his older brother 
Samuel married Sarah Day, an intelligent 
young Quakeress who had more education 
than was customary in that neighborhood. 
From her he obtained an introduction to 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. To this 
knowledge he added in time through self- 
teaching, so that as a man he could read 
understandingly, do rough surveying, keep 
notes of his work, and write a sensible 
though badly spelled letter. Boone, how- 
ever was never a scholar, though he was as 
well learned as were most of his fellows. 


When his father added blacksmithing to 
his other occupations Daniel, like his 
brothers, was gradually employed as his 
assistant. In this field he took most readily 
to repairing guns and traps, a very useful 
bit of knowledge for the hunter and 
trapper. Such then was Daniel Boone’s 
early training for the life that he was 


henceforth to lead on another and more 
advanced frontier. For when he was 
eighteen years of age Squire Boone decided 
to leave Pennsylvania and migrate south- 
ward down the great valley of Virginia. 
Of Daniel's life in Pennsylvania practically 
nothing else is known beyond that outlined 
above. To sum it up, we can say that 
Daniel Boone had had the usual training 
of a frontier boy, that he had an excellent 
knowledge of woodcraft, of hunting, and 
trapping, of living for weeks at a time in 
the wilderness far from home, of skill in the 
use of the rifle and its repair and care, in 
repairing of traps, and the usual knowledge 
of herding and farming on the frontier. 
In addition he possessed a knowledge of 
the rudiments of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. All this was added to a strong 
and powerful physique, a body trained in 
all the athletics of the border. So equipped 
was Daniel Boone at eighteen when his 
father led his family five hundred miles 
southward to the valley of the Yadkin in 
the year seventeen hundred and fifty. 


With the women and children stowed 
away in covered wagons, the men and boys 
riding horses at front and rear—and driving 
the cattle on ahead, the Boone caravan 
made its way to the fort at Harper’s Ferry 
and thence up the valley of the Shenandoah. 
Tradition has it that Daniel served as the 
hunter of the party. Tradition also has 
it that the Boones stayed for a year or 
more on Linville Creek, six miles north of 
Harrisonburg, in Rockingham County, 
Virginia. But in any event the party 
appears to have resumed its journey by the 
autumn of 1751, and not to have stopped 
again until the Yadkin was reached. 
There Squire Boone located a claim at 
Buffalo Lick, where Dutchman’s Creek 
joins the north fork of the Yadkin. There 
Daniel resumed work on his father’s farm 
and helped at his father’s forge. But the 
country was alive with game, particularly 
with buffalo, and Daniel was soon spending 
more time in hunting than on the farm or 
at the forge. Unquestionably he found 
it more profitable too, since good prices 
were paid for furs and hides at the market 
towns, such as Salisbury, which was 
twenty miles away. 

When the Boones reached North Caro- 


lina the settlers there were still on good 
terms with the Catawba Indians about 
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sixty miles distant and with the Cherokees 
somewhat farther to the west and south- 
west. But northern tribes, particularly 
the Shawnees, frequently raided the Cataw- 
bas, and the whites who had taken up 
claims on the old-time war path of the 
marauders. Here then Daniel Boone 
obtained his first real experience in Indian 
warfare. 


In 1754 the entire American border 
from the Yadkin to the St. Lawrence in 
the far north became deeply concerned 
with the Indian question. Into the Ohio 
Valley for some years, French and Indian 
fur-traders had carried on a keen rivalry 
for the Indian trade, each trying to sup- 
plant entirely the other. As early as 1748 
backwoodsmen from Virginia had made a 
small settlement on New River just west 
of the Alleghenies. In the next year or 
two adventurous Virginians had further 
marked out land claims in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. In 1750 the Ohio Land Com- 
pany was organized for western fur- 
trading and colonizing purposes by wealthy 
Virginians, among whom were two brothers 
of George Washington. Meanwhile the 
French were active too, building forts in 
the Ohio Valley and planning to erect 
another and more elaborate one at the 
forks of the Ohio. the key to the whole 
Ohio Valley. In 1754 Virginia sent a 
force under Washington to forestall the 
French and take possession of the same 


place. But it was defeated and forced to 
retire. The French then erected Fort 
Duquesne. The Pennsylvania militia was 


immediately called out as the French and 
their Indian allies threatened the whole 
frontier. What part Daniel Boone took 
at this time is not known, but it is certain 
that he served with the North Carolina 
militia in the following year. With a 
detachment of North Carolinians he served 
in Braddock’s ill-fated expedition against 
Fort Duquesne in 1755, but not as a 
rifleman but as blacksmith and wagoner 
for the North Carolina contingent. When 
the French and Indians surprised the 
British regulars at Turtle Creek, Boone was 
driving a wagon in the train probably far 
to the rear. Cutting the traces of his 


team and mounting a horse he made his 
escape from that disastrous field. Soon 
after he was back at his home on the 
Yadkin. 


But if Boone in his first venture at 
soldiering had not saved the day, he had 
nevertheless learned about the lands west 
of the Appalachians and the hunting 
therein, particularly from John Finley. 
The latter a few years before had been a 
fur-trader to the Ohio country and had 
rambled all over the valley as far west as 
the Falls of the Ohio, where Louisville is 
now located. Of the country south of the 
Ohio and of the hunting therein he spoke 
in glowing terms. So enthusiastically did 
Finley and others speak of Kentucky that 
Boone seems then to have determined to 
hunt there sometime in company with 
Finley; but it was to be years before he 
was to fulfill his dream. Such an expedi- 
tion from the Yadkin could not lightly be 
undertaken. Its hardships and dangers 
were innumerable, and the ways thither 
from the forks of the Yadkin, through the 
perplexing tangle of valleys and mountains 
were not as easily to be found as Finley 
had supposed. 


Another reason caused Daniel to linger 
near his home. Two years before he had 
met Rebecca Bryan, and now upon his 
return from Pennsylvania he married her. 
Daniel was now past twenty-one and 
Rebecca seventeen. At first they occupied 
a small cabin in his father’s yard, but soon 
afterwards they acquired some level land 
of their own, lying on Sugar Tree, a 
tributary of Dutchman’s Creek, a few 
miles north of Squire Boone’s. Here 
they lived quietly for several years, except 
when driven out by Indian forays. In 
these early years of married life Daniel 
proved a good husbandman, planting and 
harvesting his crops with regularity, and 
pasturing his scrawny cattle and swine 
upon the wild lands adjoining his farm. 
Sometimes he accompanied with his wagon 
the caravans which, loaded with furs, went 
down each autumn to the coast cities, 
bringing back salt, iron, cloth, and a few 
other manufactured goods. When this 
annual expedition was over, Boone was 
free to go on long hunts in the forests to the 
west, where he cured great stores of meat 
for his family and prepared furs for 
market. 


Thus the first years after the marriage 
of Daniel and Rebecca Boone in 1756 were 
peaceful years in the Yadkin Valley. 
But in April, 1759 the Cherokees raided 
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the valley and the settlers suffered greatly. 


Panic among them was general. Most of 
the settlers fled to Fort Dodd or to hastily 
erected neighborhood forts for safety. 
Many others fled to the settlements near 
the coast. Among the latter were Daniel 
and Rebecca Boone and their two young 
sons, James and Israel, and several other 
families of Boones and Bryans. Daniel 
took his family to Culpeper County in 
eastern Virginia where he found employ- 
ment in hauling tobacco to Fredericksburg. 
Although peace had not returned to the 
frontier, sometime in 1760 Boone returned 
with his family to the Yadkin. In the 
following year he served in the militia 
under Colonel Byrd and later under Colonel 
Stephen against the Cherokees. Upon 
his return home after peace had been made 
with the Indians, Boone organized and led 
a party of hunters across the mountains 
and roamed the valleys of southwestern 
Virginia and eastern Tennessee, finding 
game particularly abundant in the valley 
of the Holston. 


It must not be concluded from their 
passionate devotion to hunting that the 
backwoodsmen of this period led a shiftless 
existence. Farming upon the Virginia and 
Carolina uplands was crude as to methods 
and insignificant astocrops. The principal 
wealth of the well-to-do was in herds of 
horses and cattle which grazed in the 
wild meadows, and in droves of swine 
that fed upon roots and acorns in the 
forest. For the average family on the 
outer fringe of settlement much of the food 
came from the woods. For months at a 
time bread was seldom seen in the cabins. 
To the forests then went the pioneer for his 
food, the long hunts providing food, furs, 
and skins, which, having a ready sale in 
the market towns of the east, provided 
them with such necessities as salt, tools, and 
iron. It was to the forest, therefore, that 
the backwoods farmer then looked largely 
for his sustenance. Boone was now a 
typical backwoods farmer. 


Pontiac’s uprising of 1763 only slightly 
disturbed life on the Yadkin. But after 
more than five years of war, life on the 
Carolina borders was demoralized. To 
restore order and overawe the disorderly 
elements the best citizens formed associa- 
tions whose members were called ‘‘regula- 
tors.” Into this movement Boone was 
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drawn. Upon one occasion he led a 
company of men against a band of outlaws, 
generally given to horse thievery, who had 
kidnapped a girl and carried her off to their 
stronghold in the hills. 


During the fall and early winter of 1765, 
Boone with seven companions made a 
journey on horseback to Florida, the new 
colony that England had obtained from 
Spain in 1763. Apparently they went 
with a view of moving there if the country 
seemed attractive. They explored Florida 
all the way from St. Augustine to Pensacola, 
having on the whole a wretched time. 
But Boone seems to have been much 
attracted to Pensacola, for there he bought 
a house and a lot to which he apparently 
planned to bring his family. But upon 
his return he abandoned the plan, and also 
his investment. On the Yadkin he was to 
remain a few years longer, though he seems 
not to have given up his old idea of a 
hunting trip into the now much-talked-of 
land of Kentucky. 


Notwithstanding his longings Boone 
might never have gone to Kentucky had 
affairs remained satisfactory on the Yadkin. 
But with increasing settlement, game was 
becoming scarcer and harder to find, and 
Lord Granville, the principal landholder 
of the region, was pretending to find flaws 
in the land titles. This gave rise to a 
general discontent. Boone’s protest con- 
sisted in leaving the Sugar Tree Settlement 
and moving northwest for sixty-five miles 
toward the head of the Yadkin. There 
about seven and a half miles above Wilkes- 
boro he built a rough cabin. After a time, 
dissatisfied with this location he moved 
five miles further up Beaver Creek. Again 
he changed his mind and moved again, 
this time building a cabin on the upper 
Yadkin, just above the mouth of Beaver 
Creek. Here, where game, fish, and the 
range were plentiful, Boone resided con- 
tentedly for several years, making his first 
hunting trips into Kentucky, and prospering 
until crowded out by advancing settlement, ~ 
when he eventually moved to Kentucky. 


The cause of human progress is our 
cause, the enfranchisement of human 
thought our supreme wish, the freedom of 
human conscience our mission, and the 
guarantee of equal rights to all peoples 
everywhere the end of our contention. 


Daniel Boone, Trail Blazer 


By VIRGINIA MCCLURE, 


Lexington, Kentucky 


ORE THAN a month before the 
encounter in which the embattled 
farmers stood at Concord Bridge 
and “‘fired the shot heard round the world”’ 
another event took place, neither so spec- 
tacular nor so.widely proclaimed as the 
famous battle, but just as important in 
the history of the American people. It 
was on March 10, 1775, that a group of 
pioneers set out from Long Island, near 
the present site of Kingsport, Tennessee, 
to mark a path through the wilderness to 
the fertile lands on the Kentucky River, 
in the section that has since become known 
far and wide as the Blue-Grass region of 
Kentucky. The spring of 1775 saw the 
outbreak of hostilities between the colonies 
and England, a contest destined to end 
in the establishment of a new nation. The 
same spring saw the beginning of the first 
determined effort of the pioneers to estab- 
lish homes west of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, a movement which eventually led to 
the expansion of that struggling young 
nation from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
No event in the history of the early settle- 
ment of Kentucky and the west was of 
greater importance than the establishment 
of a definite path which the pioneer families 
could follow through the wilderness with 
confidence. It was Daniel Boone, the most 
picturesque and daring figure among the 
frontiersmen, who was chosen to direct the 
marking of that path. 


Boone was employed by Richard Hender- 
son, who, on March 17, 1775, concluded 
the Treaty of Sycamore Shoals, by which 
the Cherokee Indians ceded to the Transyl- 
vania Company their claim to a vast tract 
of land in the Kentucky country. A well- 
marked path to the site of the proposed 
fort was as necessary to the success of 
Henderson’s plan for settlement as was a 
clear title to the 'and. He chose the right 
man to mark the path, but the treaty with 
the Cherokees failed to establish his claim 
to the land. That failure, however, did 
not in any way discourage the pioneers 


who followed Boone’s trail in great num- 
bers. 

The earliest trail blazers were the 
buffaloes, those great beasts which wan- 
dered in immense herds from meadow to 
meadow and from one salt lick to another, 
beating out deep traces which they fol- 
lowed year in and year out. Next came 
the Indians, who used the buffalo traces 
where these suited their convenience and 
in other sections made their own trails. 
The buffalo traces were deep and wide, 
beaten hard by the heavy-footed beasts, 
while the Indian trails were shallow and 
narrow, mere paths worn by the nimble 
feet of Indian warriors or traders. This 
network of traces and trails threaded the 
forests so completely that the pioneers 
rarely failed to find a path already blazed 
for them. 

In the east the Great Indian War Path, 
which followed the Great Valley of the 
Appalachian Mountains, had been used 
for years by the pioneers who had settled 
in Western Virginia or in North Carolina. 
Another important trail, the Warriors’ 
Path, entered Kentucky opposite the 
mouth of the Scioto River, which empties 
into the Ohio, and ran almost directly 
south to leave Kentucky by way of Cumber- 
land Gap, the only place at which the 
Cumberland Mountains could be crossed 
with any degree of ease. But neither 
buffalo trace nor Indian trail connected 
the Block House, the last station in the 
Holston settlement which was located on 
the Great Indian War Path, with Cumber- 
land Gap, on the Warriors’ Path. The 
road through that section was, therefore, 
one of the few trails which the white man 
had to blaze for himself. 


The date at which the earliest hunters, 
traders, or explorers had entered the 
region between the Block House and 
Cumberland Gap is unknown, but white 
men were familiar with that section of the 
Appalachians long before Boone became 
interested in the Kentucky country. Dr. 
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Thomas Walker, who in 1750 made a 
journey of exploration into Kentucky for 
the Loyal Land Company, recorded in his 
journal that he stopped in the valley of 
the Holston River and helped Samuel 
Stalnaker raise his cabin. The fact that 
Dr. Walker had expected to employ -Stal- 
naker to guide him farther west indicates 
that the backwoodsman had explored the 
region before Walker reached it. The 
latter was, however, the first to leave a 
record of having crossed into Kentucky 
through Cumberland Gap, that break in 
the mountain range to which the Indians 
gave the beautiful name Ouasioto. He 
reached the gap, which he called Cave 
Gap, on April 13, 1750. He found on the 
south side of the gap a plainly marked 
Indian trail, on the north side several 
trees on which crosses and figures were 
carved. Others who left no record of 
their explorations doubtless passed through 
Cumberland Gap before it was seen by 
Daniel Boone. 


Boone himself had first located Cumber- 
land Gap in 1769 with the assistance of 
John Finley. The latter was a trader 
who spent the winter of 1768-1769 at 
Boone’s home on the Yadkin River, in 
North Carolina. Some years earlier he 
had been in Kentucky and had lived and 
traded for a time with the Indians at 
Eskippakithiki, a village built by the 
Shawnees at a place later called Indian 
Old Fields, in what is now Clark County. 
Finley had traveled from the Ohio River 
to the Indian village by way of the War- 
riors’ Path, and knew that that important 
trail led on to the Cherokee lands far to the 
south. Finley and Boone reasoned that if 
they went far enough to the west they 
would find the gap by which the Warriors’ 
Path crossed the mountain wall which 
guarded Kentucky on the southeast. A 
few weeks after Boone and Finley found 
the gap it was crossed by the Long Hunters, 
a party of skilled backwoodsmen from the 
New River, Holston, and Clinch settle- 
ments. 


None of those early pioneers who climbed 
the fairly easy approach to that gap high 
on Cumberland Mountains could have 
dreamed of the important part that pass 
was to play in the settlement of the west. 
For nearly a quarter of a century Cumber- 
land Gap afforded the main gateway into 
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Kentucky, not only for the thousands who 
made their homes in that fair land, but 
for other thousands who kept on to the 


west and to the old northwest. One 
may now, in imagination, stand at Cumber- 
land Gap, as Frederick Jackson Turner 
suggested, and “watch the procession of 
civilization marching single file—the buffalo 
following the trail to the salt springs, the 
Indian, the fur-trader and hunter, the 
cattle-raiser, the pioneer farmer . - 
and may witness the drama which the 
pioneer himself could not see. He saw in 
Cumberland Gap only a welcome break 
in the forbidding wall of the Cumberland 
Mountains, through which he might reach 
the fertile plains beyond. 


By 1775, then, hunters and traders had 
made their way across the country between 
the Block House and Cumberland Gap 
cften enough that the route was fairly 
well known to them. A rough trail led to 
Martin’s Station, which had beenestablished 
within twenty miles of the Gap. Boone 
had doubtless been over the route to the 
region of the proposed fort on the Kentucky 
River more often than had any other man, 
and knew that the most difficult part of 
his task lay toward the end of the journey. 
From the Block House to Cumberland Gap 
he had only to mark mile trees and to see 
to it that the road mounted the ridges at 
places where the grade was easiest and 
crossed the streams at points least difficult 
to ford. That task cannot, of course, be 
termed an easy one, but it was less difficult 
than that at the end of the route, and was 
rapidly completed by Boone and _ his 
thirty companions. 

For some distance north of Cumberland 
Gap there was nothing to delay the prog- 
ress of the party. Once within Kentucky 
Boone and his companions followed the 
Warriors’ Path, which in turn followed an 
old buffalo trace for some miles before it 
left the trace to keep an almost directly 
northern course to meet the Ohio River. 
opposite the mouth of the Scioto, while 
the buffalo trace bore northwest to the 
Falls of the Ohio, where Louisville now 
stands. Boone followed the buffalo trace 


to the Hazel Patch, and there turned 
northward to blaze the most direct route 
to the point on the Kentucky River where 
he was to build a fort. 
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Until he reached the point where he 
left the buffalo trace there had been little 
to challenge Boone or to test his skill as a 
woodsman and a pathfinder, but from the 
Hazel Patch on he had to locate the trail 
for himself. His judgment of direction 
and distance was unerring. He led his 
men through some twenty miles of dead 
brush followed by about thirty miles of a 
thick growth of cane, through all of which 
they had literally to hew their path. Yet 
they worked so rapidly that within fifteen 
days after they left the Block House they 
had reached a place about five miles south- 
east of the present city of Richmond, later 
the site of Fort Estill. From that point 
to the Kentucky River the journey pre- 
sented little difficulty so far as natural 
barriers were concerned. The men who 
had set out on March 10th to clear a path 
to the Kentucky River completed their 
task on April ist, and were ready to begin 
the erection of Fort Boone. Between the 
site of the new fort and the Holston settle- 
ment stretched a well marked trail of 
more than two hundred miles. 


The first fifteen days of the trip were 
uneventful. Whether the party had grown 
lax because there had been no sign of danger 
from the Indians or whether no watch was 
kept because Boone was so entirely with- 
out fear is not apparent. Probably both 
these facts had led to carelessness. At 
any rate, just before dawn on March 25th, 
when, as Felix Walker wrote many years 
later, they had just begun “‘to discover 
the pleasing and rapturous appearance of 
the plains of Kentucky,” they were sur- 
prised by a sudden Indian attack in which 
Captain William Twetty and his negro 
servant were killed, and Felix Walker was 
severely wounded. Several of the men 
were so disturbed by this disaster that, 
although they were within a few miles of 
the site where a fort was to be built, they 
fled back over the path so recently cleared. 
No thought of retreat entered Boone’s 
mind, however. He was anxious to push 
on to the Kentucky River and to begin 
the erection of a fort, which he felt would 
give the men greater confidence in the 
success of the settlement. But he delayed 
at the camp for several days in order that 
his wounded companion might be given his 
personal care and attention. On April 


1st, the day on which he set out to cover 


the few miles remaining to his destination, 
he dispatched a messenger with a letter 
to Henderson, urging his employer to 
hasten his arrival, since there was great 
uneasiness among the men on account of 
danger from the Indians. 


Henderson started for Kentucky as soon 
as possible after the signing of the Treaty 
of Sycamore Shoals. His wagons, in 
following the road marked by Boone, 
passed over practically the same route as 
that of the present highway, through 
Moccasin Gap, Gate City, Speer’s Ferry, 
Clinchport, Duffield, over Kane’s Gap in 


Powell Mountain, down Wallen Creek to ~ 


Stickleyville, over the long, steep ascent of 
Wallen Ridge, and into Powell Valley. 
From that point to Cumberland Gap the 
path led over many hills, as does the present 
highway, but no more mountains had to 
be crossed until the Cumberlands were 
reached. By some means Henderson got 
his wagons as far as Martin’s Station, a 
feat which seems almost unbelievable 
when it is remembered that the road was 
nothing more than a path cleared of. the 
worst obstructions only. But at Martin’s 
Station the wagons and a large part of the 
supplies had to be left and the rest of the 
journey made with pack horses alone. 


North of Cumberland Gap, Henderson 
followed Boone’s trail down Yellow Creek, 
through the gap in Pine Mountain where 
Pineville now stands, through Flat Lick, 
near, but not through the present site of 
Barbourville, and through what is now 
London to the Hazel Patch, where he found 
that Boone’s newly cleared path left the 
buffalo trace and led almost due north, 
taking the most direct route to the point 
on the Kentucky River, near the mouth 
of Otter Creek, where the fort was to be 
built. Boone, the trail blazer, had faith- 
fully completed the task to which he had 
been assigned—and for which he was 
— to receive the remuneration promised 

im. 

The trail marked by Daniel Boone was 
for many years the main thoroughfare from 
Kentucky to the ‘‘Old Settlements,’’ as the 
pioneers called the east. Stations were 
built at intervals along the way to afford 
the travelers aid and protection from the 
roving bands of Indians that continued to 
make occasional attacks even for some 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Transylvania Colony 


By J. T. Dorris, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


T HILLSBOROUGH, North Caro- 
lina, on August 27, 1774, Richard 
Henderson and five others, including 

Thomas Hart, who later became the father- 
in-law of Henry Clay, formed the Louisa 
Company. Their purpose was “‘to rent 
or purchase land’ from the Indians west 
of the Allegheny Mountains. It appears 
that for more than a decade earlier the 
forerunner of this organization, Richard 
Henderson and Company, had existed, and 
Daniel Boone had been active in its service 
in what is now Tennessee and Kentucky. 
The Louisa Company soon admitted 
James Hogg and several other North 
Carolinians to its membership and changed 
its name to the Transylvania Company. 


On March 17, 1775, at Sycamore Shoals 
on the Watauga River, Richard Henderson 
and his associates purchased nearly 20,000,- 
000 acres of land from the Cherokee Indians 
for merchandise worth about $50,000. 
Approximately two-thirds of the purchase 
was enclosed by the Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Cumberland rivers. The remainder lay 
south of the Cumberland. The area thus 
acquired was named Transylvania, and 
plans were hastened to settle it and obtain 
its recognition as a new English Colony. 
Daniel Boone was engaged as early as 
March 10, 1775, to cut a trail to, and 
establish a settlement on, the Kentucky 
River. 


THE Fort AT BOONESBOROUGH 


As soon as Boone arrived at the Ken- 
tucky River (April 1, 1775), he began to 
erect a fort at a salt lick about sixty yards 
from the south side of the river and nearly 
a mile below the mouth of Otter Creek. 
It was not until June 14th, however, that 
this fort was completed. Boone’s fort, 
apparently, was never of much conse- 
quence. Its smallness and location did not 
satisfy Richard Henderson, who, the day 
after his arrival (April 20th), chose a site 
further up the river and about three 
hundred yards from Boone’s fort, where 
another fort was soon begun. This fort 
stood just above Sycamore Hollow with one 
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corner about sixty feet from the river. It 
appears that it was not entirely completed 
until very late in 1776, or very early in 1777, 
and that in 1778 it was further improved. 
It is this second fortification to which 
properly belongs the term Fort Boones- 
borough. The accompanying illustration 
of it was reproduced from Lewis Collins’ 
‘Historical Sketches of Kentucky,” pub- 
lished in 1847. This conception of the 
fort was arrived at by studying a drawing 
of the ground plan of the fort by Richard 
Henderson, the chief founder of the 
Transylvania Colony. The date 1775, 
and the flag in the Collins’ illustration 
suggest errors. 


The fort at Boonesborough has been 
estimated as having been about 260 feet 
long and 180 feet wide. Its greatest use- 
fulness was during the Indian attacks of 
1777 and 1778. For ten days in 1778 
(September 7th to 16th), its strength made 
it possible for thirty men and twenty boys, 
assisted by the women, to resist four 
hundred and. fifty Indians under Captain 
De Quindre, who had been sent by General 
Hamilton of Canada to destroy Boones- 
borough. Within the fort the cattle and 
other property of the settlers were also 
protected during the siege. This victory 
surely saved other settlements in Kentucky 
from destruction and made more certain 
George Rogers Clark’s possession of the 
Illinois country in 1778-79 and _ the 
recapture of Vincennes in February, 1779. 


Soon after the Revolution the fort at 
Boonesborough disappeared. Its site is 
marked today by a stone on which are 
inscribed the names of many of the first 
settlers of Boonesborough. The marker 
is enclosed by a stone wall about fifty feet 
square. The fort is likely to be restored ” 
as a part of the present program to estab- 
lish a national monument at Boones- 
borough. 


THE CoLony’s GOVERNMENT 
Richard Henderson arrived at the settle- 
ment on April 20, 1775, and soon issued a 
call for a convention to organize a govern- 
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ment for the Colony of Transylvania. On 
May 23rd, seventeen delegates, represent- 
ing Boonesborough, Harrodstown, St. 
Asaph, and Boiling Spring, assembled 
under a great elm tree near Sycamore 
Hollow and organized by electing Thomas 
Slaughter chairman and Matthew Jouett 
(not a delegate) clerk. The convention’s 
constitution provided for a proprietary 
government. The executive power was 
vested in the proprietors, one of whom 


might be authorized to act for the whole 
number. The proprietors were to appoint 
and commission such officers as judges 
and sheriffs. The legislature was to 
“consist of three branches, to wit: The 
. . «+ . Tepresentatives chosen by the 
people; a council not exceeding twelve men, 
possessed of landed estate . . .. ; 
and the proprietors.”” This body had “‘the 
sole power of raising and appropriating all 
moneys” and electing its treasurer. The 
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delegates to the legislature were to be 
elected annually. 


The convention, acting as the legislature 
under the constitution, enacted nine laws 
to wit: 


(1) “for establishing courts of jurisdiction and 
regulating the practice thereof’’; (2) “‘for regulating 
a militia’; (3) “for the punishment of criminals’; 
(4) ‘‘to prevent profane swearing and Sabbath 
breaking’’; (5) “for writs of attachment’’; (6) “for 
ascertaining clerks’ and sheriffs’ fees’’; (7) “to pre- 
serve the range’; (8) ‘‘for improving the breed of 
horses’’; (9) ‘‘for preserving game. 


It is interesting to note that Daniel 
Boone sponsored the last three laws, the 
second of which is indeed significant, in as 
much as Kentucky is famous the world 
over for her superior horses. The legisla- 
tive body adjourned on May 27th to meet 
again at Boonesborough the first Thursday 
in September next. 


On September 25, 1775, the proprietors 
of the Transylvania Company elected 
James Hogg to carry a petition to the 
Continental Congress, at Philadelphia, for 
the recognition of Transylvania as a 
member of the United Colonies. But this 
colonization scheme was doomed to failure. 
The authorities of Virginia frowned upon 
it, the Cherokees were declared to have 
no power to transfer the land, and the 
proprietors were “charged with republican 
innovations and Utopian schemes.” Fur- 
thermore, news came from Transylvania 
settlers declaring their dissatisfaction with 
the company’s land policy. The Congress, 
therefore, did not recognize Transylvania. 
Harrodstown (later called Harrodsburg) 
under the leadership of George Rogers 
Clark, became the center of opposition to 
the pretensions of the company, and in 
December, 1776, Virginia created the 
County of Kentucky, thereby extending 
her authority over that part of the Cherokee 
grant now in Kentucky. The first court 
of Kentucky County was held at Harrods- 
town on September 2, 1777. 


BoONESBOROUGH 


The arrival of Daniel Boone and his 
party at the Kentucky River on April 1, 
1775, was the beginning of the town of 
Boonesborough. Harrodsburg had been 
settled in June, 1774, by James Harrod, 


and a party of Virginians, who abandoned 
the place late in July, 1774, because of 
Indian hostilities. They returned, how- 
ever, March 15, 1775, and made Harrods- 
burg a permanent settlement, thus ante- 
dating the settlement at Boonesborough 
by seventeen days. 

Boonesborough played an important part 
in the early history of Kentucky, as is 
told elsewhere in this article. By the 


‘time of its incorporation in October, 1779, 


a town plat of twenty acres has been laid 
off into streets and 119 lots. It was 
estimated that fifty acres more would 
soon be needed for the same purpose. 
The remainder (570 acres) of the section 
of land allotted the town was to be used as 
“commons” by the townspeople. The 
act of incorporation named Daniel Boone, 
Richard Callaway, James Estill, and seven 
others as trustees. They declined to 
serve, however, and in 1787 a supple- 
mentary law vested the government in 
ten other men, including Green Clay, 
William Irvine, and Robert Rodes. 


Boonesborough may be said to have had 
an auspicious beginning. It was estab- 
lished by the Transylvania Company, 
whose purpose was to found a colony west 
of the Allegheny Mountains. It had the 
first considerable fortification, and it was 
the first seat of government in what later 
became Kentucky. One of its citizens, 
Richard Callaway, obtained the first ferry 
rights (October, 1779), in Kentucky at 
Boonesborough, and it was the first town 
in Kentucky to be incorporated (October, 
1779). The town was also first in other 
particulars, but it was doomed to oblivion 
as an urban community. 


It appears that in 1789 Boonesborough 
had “upwards of a hundred and twenty 
houses,’’ and in 1792 it was conspicuous 
for its shipments of tobacco in barges 
down the Kentucky River. In 1792, 
Green Clay, William Clark, William Irvine, 
and thirty other Kentuckians offered the 
State 18,550 acres of land and 2,630 pounds ~ 
sterling to locate its capital at Boones- 
borough. The town’s prosperity, however, 
continued to wane. The census of 1810 
tives its population as sixty-eight, and othe: 
government records show that it was 
intermittently a United States postoffice 
until December 4, 1866, when, it appears, 
postal service was discontinued and not 
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resumed until the time of rural free 
delivery. 

The place today has not even a country 
store, and there remains no vestige of the 
old cemetery which had its beginning 
within the walls of the fort. Even the last 
of the three giant sycamores, which 
witnessed many important stirring events 
in the first decade of Kentucky’s early 
history, was removed to Richmond late 
in 1932. Boonesborough is now only a 
bathing beach and a small summer resort. 
Its significance in the nation’s history, 
however, warrants the construction of an 
appropriate monument on the site of its 
old fort, the restoration of this fort, and 
the development of a national park within 
the corporate limits of the old town. 


SYCAMORE HoLLow 


Sycamore Hollow is one of the important 
historic spots in Kentucky. The place is 
an elongated depression of two or more 
acres, which opens into the Kentucky by 
means of a small stream called Spring Lick. 
The hollow became and remained the 
center of activity at Boonesborough. Its 
springs afforded water for man and beast 
and its giant sycamores and elm extended 
their benevolent branches. Just below it 
or near its upper edge not far from its 
entrance into the Kentucky the settlers built 
the large, strong fort which Henderson 
advised. Under the “Great Elm,” on 
May 23-27, 1775, was organized the govern- 
ment of the Transylvania Colony; and on 
Sunday, May 28, 1775, this same tree 
became the house of worship during the 
first recorded religious service held in 
Kentucky, John Lythe officiating. A giant 
sycamore of the hollow witnessed the 
famous powwow with the Indians before 
the long siege of Fort Boonesborough in 
September, 1778. Skulking savages sought 
points of advantage among trees of the 
hollow during Indian attacks, and children 
gamboled about this natural enclosure 
during periods of safety. Cabins were 
built and the soil tilled, and apparently the 
hollow was included in the corporate 
limits of Boonesborough. 

George W. Ranck says in his book on 
Boonesborough (1901) that of the three 
giant sycamores which graced this spot in 
Daniel Boone’s day “‘one fell in 1873 and 
the other in 1885 . . .”, and that the 


third, ‘hollowed by time, decay, and the 


leaden storms of a Revolutionary conflict, 
is now a mere shell within which four or 
five men could stand. It is the one 
solitary thing still at Boonesborough that 
has felt the familiar touch of Boone and 
Henderson and Kenton.’’ Collins says 
(1874) that the sides of two of these trees 
toward the fort ‘“‘were literally killed 
jin 1778] by the bullets fired during the 
long siege at the Indians concealed behind 
them.” 

The last of these three great sycamores 
was removed to Richmond in October and 
November, 1932, by the writer and some 
of his students to be preserved for pos- 
terity. The tree had died before its 
removal. Sycamore Hollow is still noted 
as one of the largest sycamore groves in 
the United States. The springs in and 
near the place did much to influence 
Boone in choosing this site for his settle- 
ment. The springs no longer flow. The 
hollow has filled to a depth of about nine 
feet since the Government built locks in 
the Kentucky River to aid navigation. 


CONCLUSION 


The effort of the Transylvania Company 
to establish a colony, therefore, was a 
failure. Virginia and North Carolina, how- 
ever, appreciated the work of Henderson 
and his colleagues and compensated them 
with grants of land elsewhere in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 

This abortive colonial enterprise was 
indeed a great asset to the expansive 
revolutionary program of the Americans. 
It encourages a considerable emigration to 
Kentucky, and the fort at Boonesborough 
rendered the greatest protection to the 
settlements south of the Ohio. Had the 
fort not withstood the long siege of Septem- 
ber, 1778, the Indians and British would 
most likely have wiped out the other 
settlements in Kentucky and frustrated 
Clark in his attempt to hold the Illinois 
country. 

This singular service in itself justifies 
the recognition of the colonial efforts of 
Henderson and Boone as a major service 
in the building of our nation. Had there 
been no Transylvania Company, there 
would have been no Boonesborough, and 
that might have meant the ultimate defeat 
of George Rogers Clark and the probable 
loss of the Northwest Territory in the 
Treaty of 1783. 
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Daniel Boone as a Surveyor 


By Dr. WILLARD ROUSE JILLSON 


HE EXPLOITS of Daniel Boone as a 
hunter and pioneer leader in the 
settlement of Kentucky are well and 

widely known. Many a school boy can 
tell something of his prowess too, as an 
Indian fighter, of his captivity among the 
Shawnees and his subsequent escape just 
in time to warn his friends at Fort Boones- 
borough of an impending attack. But 
few who have read the glowing pages of 
Kentucky’s colonial history are able to 
recall that along with these activities so 
vividly impressed on the memory, Boone 
played another role—that of land surveyor 
—one of decidedly lesser prominence 
but of certainly no less fundamental 
importance. And in actual dangers and 
hardship it lacked none of the romance 
attached to his life as a hunter and pioneer. 


Shortly after that terrible Indian incur- 
sion of 1782, which resulted in the long-to- 
be-remembered siege of Bryan’s Station 
and the bloody battle of the Blue Licks, 
Boone received his appointment as deputy 
surveyor under Colonel Thomas Marshall, 
the surveyor of Fayette County. At 
this time the great backwoods hero 
closely approached fifty years of age. 
He was sheriff of Fayette and the lieutenant 
of its militia. While it cannot be doubted 
that some of the other surveyors in old 
Fayette were more experienced and better 
equipped from the standpoint of training 
than Boone, it should be remembered that 
he was the peer of them all in woodcraft 
and Indian affairs. And this was not an 
inconsiderable attainment at a time when 
every surveyor actually took his life in his 
hands each time he ventured into the vast 
forested stretches of the new country. 


Lest any one think that this point is 
overplayed in an attempt to aggrandize 
Boone, it is perhaps proper that the tragic 
deaths of Captain Hancock Taylor, Colonel 
John Floyd, and John Filson be recalled. 
Each of these men were able woodsmen, 
well known and highly regarded by Boone. 
But none of them took as many, nor as 
great, chances in the savage-infested 
wilderness as did he. In the days of the 


first land explorations—the summer of 
1774—it was Boone, acting as an express 
with his friend Michael Stoner, that 
coursed Kentucky from Cumberland Gap 
to Harrod’s Fort, thence to the Falls of 
the Ohio and later many miles up stream, 
to warn Taylor, Floyd, Douglas, and 
other surveying parties of the imminency 
of an uprising of the Ohio Indians, the 
fierce Shawnees and Mingoes. 


Discharging the duties of this commis- 
sion issued by Dunmore, the Royal 
Governor of Virginia, Boone returned 
safely to his home on the Yadkin in North 
Carolina, from which he was to embark 
the following spring to lead the emigrant 
train into Kentucky. Taylor lost his life 
as the result of a well placed Indian rifle 
ball during the summer of 1774; Floyd died 
similarly some several years later as did 
Filson and many another Kentucky pioneer 
surveyor. But Boone—more clever, more 
alert than any of them, outlived all of his 
contemporaries, including the Indians who 
continually sought him as the richest of 
pale-face prizes, and died a natural death 
in his eighty-fifth year, in the house of his 
son, Nathan, on the waters of the Missouri. 


It was no charmed life or succession of 
peculiar favoring circumstances that caused 
Boone to escape again and again quick 
and sudden death from his red-skinned 
foes. Those who lived with him, fought 
beside him through the long heart-breaking 
years of Kentucky’s settlement, knew this. 
Almost to a man they recognized in him a 
superior understanding of the requirements 
of life and the causes of death in the 
wilderness. And to a man they openly 
adored his ability to out-wit his Indian 
adversaries even in the most difficult - 
situations. This reputation borne worthily 
by Boone was not confined to the new west- 
ern settlements at Harrodstown, Boones- 
borough, Lexington, and the Falls of the 
Ohio. On the contrary it was widespread 
throughout the Old Dominion, North 
Carolina on the south and Pennsylvania 
on the north. 
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As the urge to acquire new lands in the 
district of Kentucky grew following the 
creation of Jefferson, Fayette, and Lincoln 
counties, by the Virginia Legislature in 
the late fall of 1780, the demand for 
Boone’s services as scout, pilot, and finally 
as surveyor, increased in proportion. Not 
possessed of the fine education of some of 
his friends, such as Robert Todd, Robert 
Parker, Thomas Marshall, and others who 
had been drawn by the love of adventure 
and quest of new lands to the dangerous 
life of the Kentucky country, he, never- 
theless, was fully cognizant of the oppor- 
tunities in this connection that presented 
themselves and was quick to take advan- 
tage of them. What time he actually 
began surveying land is now unknown, 
but towards the middle of December, 1782, 
Boone appears as a land marker on several 
large surveys made by John Shelby, Jr., 
for Evan Shelby, on the waters of Hickman 
Creek, in what was then Fayette but is 
now Jessamine County. It is interesting 
to note that in the crew of chainmen along 
with him were Charles Calloway and Isaac 
Shelby, the latter of which was destined, 
ten years later, though he then probably 
did not know it, to be Kentucky’s first 
governor. 


On January 28th, of the following year, 
1783, Boone enjoying his commission in 
his own name as Deputy Surveyor of 
Fayette County, is seen running one of 
his earliest, if indeed not his first, survey 
for Leonard Hall. It was a preemption 
boundary of 400 acres “situate, lying and 
being in the county of Fayette,” as the old 
survey reads, a copy of which is preserved 
today in Lexington, ‘‘on the waters of 
Miller Creek of North Elkhorn Creek.”’ 
The area thus laid out by Kentucky’s 
great scout is now in Scott County in the 
very heart of the widely famous Bluegrass 
country. His more than ten years of 
active scouting and hunting through the 
great broad-leafed forest of oak, maple, 
elm, and hickory that covered the extensive 
limestone plateau comprising then as now 
the choicest portion of this Commonwealth, 
had taught Daniel Boone where to select 
good land for his clients. 


Throughout the remainder of 1783 and 
the succeeding years of 1784, 1785, and 
1786, he continued to actively follow the 
profession of land surveying. During this 


time he executed about one hundred and 
fifty separate surveys for emigrants 
chiefly from Virginia. Many of these 
early surveys, perhaps about half, are still 
on file in the Kentucky Land Office in 
Frankfort. -A careful examination shows 
the paper faded, yellow-brown in color 
and frequently torn where folded. The 
ink, despite the many years that have 
passed, is still remarkably clear and 
Boone’s handwriting, including his signa- 
ture, is always very readable. His spelling 
is generally poor, a trait that was not 
uncommon among many Virginians of his 
day, but his written or surveying record 
and his surveyed plats are as good as the 
average—certainly better than some that 
were made at the same time, if not quite 
the equal of others. 


In the matter of punctuation and capital- 
ization, Daniel Boone is generally as much 
at fault in his surveys as in his letters, but 
he leaves out no important detail of the 
survey—as it has been frequently noted is 
the case with many other surveys. In the 
matter of the surveying crew, Boone is 
always at pains to give each man credit for 
the work he did, though, humorously, it 
may be remarked that he usually finds a 
different way to spell the same man’s name 
on different surveys. This appears to be 
almost invariably the case even when the 
surveys were made on the same day as 
occasionally transpired. Many of the 
other surveyors contemporary with Boone 
excelled him in spelling, in neatness, and 
in general surveying precision, particularly 
in the matter of the presentation of the 
platted survey. 


In 1783, his first full year as a surveyor, 
Boone executed upwards of forty or more 
surveys. This was a fulsome piece of 
work when it is remembered that the 
Shawnees and other Ohio tribes, spurred 
on by the British, were very active in 
northern Kentucky. Their savage raiding 
instincts were quickened as a result of their 
successful defeat of the pioneers at the 
Battle of Blue Licks on the 19th of August, 
of the preceding summer. Boone at 
this time the leading pioneer of the West 
and the active head of the Fayette County 
militia, necessarily was required to give a 
considerable portion of his time to the 
defense of the new settlements north of the 
Kentucky River. Not only this, but he 
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had considerable and real competition as a 
surveyor during 1783 as well as the next 
two or three years that he followed this 
calling. During this period upwards of 
one hundred men were appointed Deputy 
Surveyors of Fayette County under Colonel 
Thomas Marshall. The old original sur- 
veys filed at Frankfort and copies of others 
in the Court House at Lexington, the 
originals of which have long since been lost, 
when taken together constitute a depend- 
able source of information as to who were 
the first surveyors in old Fayette County, 
in the days when Daniel Boone carried his 
Jacob’s staff and compass in one hand and 
his rifle in the other. 


From these aging sources the following 
very reputable list of Fayette County 
deputy surveyors has been compiled. In 
it will be noted, with others of lesser 
fame, there appear the names of many 
men of outstanding prominence in the 
early history of Kentucky. Among those 
who ‘boxed a compass” in the primeval 
forest along with Daniel Boone were: 
Joshua Bennett, Henry Lee, William 
Howard, John Holden, John Shelby, Jr., 
B. Ashby, Barlitt Searcy, Robert Johnson, 
John Payne, Thomas Swearingin, Robert 
Todd, Charles Smith, John South, E. 
Wilson, James Garrard, John Shelby, 
William Steele, John Williams, Richard 
Masterson, Richard Young, Enoch Smith, 
A. Campbell, John Fleming, Richard E. 
Beale, James Morgan, Edward Marshall, 
James McMillion, John H. Craig, G. Hite, 
Nathaniel Massie, John Bradford, Robert 
Armstrong, James Dupey, Alexander 
Parker, Charles Morgan, William Henry, 
Ralph Morgan, Matthew Paterson, Henry 
Green, William Ward, William Smith, 
Archibald Campbell, John Constant, 
Arthur Fox, Cave Johnson, Samuel Grant, 
A. Venable, Thomas Allen, Matt Paterson, 
William Orear, Will Triplett, Christopher 
Greenup, William Marshall, Joseph Mosby, 
William Lindsey, John McKinney, William 
McConnell, James Wright, Simon Morgan, 
John Fowler, Benjamin Patton, Jonathan 
Pierce, Samuel Lyon, William Calk, Ben- 
jamin Fields, William Hays, B. Grayson, 
Edward Waller, John Price, John Price, 
Jr., Jordan Harris, Basil Prather, William 
Alexander, William Churchill, Richard 
Ellis, James Rentfro, George Barnett, Jesse 
Carthright, Tim Peyton, Thomas McClan- 
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ahan, Jr., William Buckner, Gabrial 
Paterson, Thomas Mendenhall, Adam 
Shepherd, James French, Abraham Maury, 
Isaac Hite, and numerous others. 


In the summer of 1783—August 19th— 
Daniel Boone was made Deputy Surveyor 
of Lincoln County under Colonel James . 
Thompson. The territory of this county, 
it will be remembered, lay south of the 
Kentucky River and included Fort Boones- 
borough at the mouth of Otter Creek. 
In this area Boone had a lively interest 
because it coincided with much, if not the 
greater part, of the original Watauga 
Purchase of 1775 by the Transylvania Com- 
pany from the Cherokees. And here he 
made a number of surveys in what is now 
Estill, Madison, and Garrard counties. 
Some of the surveyors who were contem- 
porary with him here, besides his chief, 
James Thompson, who rarely if ever, 
apparently, went to the field, were the 
following: William McBrayer, Hugh Rose, 
Chapman Austin, Green Clay, William 
Montgomery, James Rentfro, Thomas 
Hutchings, John Donelson, Jr., Baker 
Ewing, and others. Of this group Chapman 
Austin and Green Clay made exceptionally 
good surveys, as the old and battered 
original papers signed by these men in the 
files at Frankfort attest. 


The question has frequently been asked 
as to who the men were that made use of 
Boone’s services as a surveyor. While no 
complete list has yet been prepared and 
may not be for several years, if ever, the 
names of many of the Kentucky “land 
grabbers’’ of this early period are known. 
Prominent among these appear the fol- 
lowing as taken from the original surveys 
at Frankfort: 1783; John Hazelrigg, 
William Bush, William Hazelrigg, Andrew 
Tribble, James Hazelrigg, Leonard Hall, 
John Adkins, William Hughes, Richard 
Bloxsom, Absolem Tatum, William Smith, 
Nathaniel Pope, Moses Wheeler, James 
Bridges, and others. In 1785, the following 
men employed Boone as surveyor: John 
Sallard, Merry Walker, William Walker, 
Robert Burton, Thomas Logwood, Thomas 
Austin, John Austin, Daniel Boone, Chap- 
man Austin, John Kennedy, William Grant, 
Toliver Craig, Gideon Carr, William 
Fleming, Israel Grant, Joseph Wright, 
Daniel M. Boone, Michael Bedinger, Peter 
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Deyerle, Jacob Sharp, and numerous others. 

In the latter group appear his own name 
and that of his son, indicating that at odd 
times, perhaps, Boone was not averse to 
doing a little surveying for himself and 
his family. Along with these observa- 
tions it is interesting to note that in 
running his first surveys—those of 1783— 
Boone used various available hands as 
chainmen and land markers, this group 
including Eli Cleveland, Oliver Cleveland, 
Micajah Cleveland, James Stevens, Phillip 
Bush, William Bush, Isaac Holbert, 
Leonard Hall, Caleb Hall, Benjamin 
Halsey, Joseph Schoil, Charles Yancey, 
John Porter, Septimus Davis, William 
Porter, William Smith, Rhodes Thomson, 
James Bibb, and various others. 


During thefollowing year, 1784—however 
not to the exclusion of all others certainly, 
but nevertheless to a considerable extent— 
he used his own sons, Jesse Bryan Boone, 
a boy then but eleven years old, and 
Daniel Morgan Boone, a stripling of only 
fifteen. These were really his regular 
chainmen, while Joseph Scholl, then 


twenty-nine years old, his son-in-law, the 
husband of his daughter, Levina, was his 
land marker. Boone, of course, except in 
rare instances did his own piloting. Al- 
though his surveying came to be largely— 
perhaps of necessity—a family affair, 
Boone did employ others, as the occasion 
demanded during 1784 and subsequently. 
Among these were Edmund Calloway, Ben- 
jamine Halsell, Septimus Davis, Thomas 
Hagens, William Hill, William Linvill, 
Willis Morris, John Porter, Robert Guttery, 
William Wright, Hanariah Lincoln, Balus 
Clay, Benjamin Holey, Samuel Brink, John 
Snoway, and others. 


And carrying the inquiry further to its 
geographical limits it appears that Boone 
made an honest effort to ‘lay off’’ good 
lands for his clients as close in as possible 
to the then main settlement of Lexington, 
Boonesborough, and Bryan’s Station. While 
it is not practicable to plot the exact 
location of all his surveys due to the natural 
vagueness of description in a forested and 
unpeopled wilderness, it is plain that he 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Daniel Boone—An Appreciation 


By SAMUEL M. WILsoN, 


Chairman Daniel Boone Bicentennial Commission 


WO HUNDRED years ago, on the 

frontier of what was then the back- 

woods of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, a boy baby was born, to whom was 
given the name of Daniel Boone. These 
events were altogether commonplace and, 
at the time, created no unusual stir what- 
ever. Yet between the birth and death 
of this same man-child something happened 
which has secured for his name a world- 
wide fame and, in the present year of 1934, 
summons all Americans to join in com- 
memorating the two-hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. Other bicentennials of his- 
toric places and of great events in the 
United States have been appropriately 
celebrated, but, with the exception of 
Benjamin Franklin and George Wash- 
ington, few bicentenaries of native-born 
Americans besides Boone have been so 
marked. 


For the career which was to make his 
life notable and win for him a place among 
the world’s immortals, Daniel Boone was 
born at a most opportune time. In 1734, 
the year of his birth, the first waves of 
pioneer immigration were beginning to 
roll southward and westward from the 
overflowing basin of population in crowded 
Pennsylvania. The current of this move- 
ment, however, did not sweep the Boones 
from their moorings until the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when the boy, 
Daniel, in his sixteenth year, had entered 
the age of adolescence, and it was only 
after a slow and toilsome journey of many 
months down through the valley of 
Virginia that the Boone party succeeded 
in reaching its final destination on the 
headwaters of the Yadkin River in North 
Carolina. Here Daniel grew to manhood, 
married, begat children, engaged in all the 
endless variety of backwoods exploits, 
hunting, trapping, fishing, exploring, and, 
at times, served as a soldier in expeditions 
against hostile Indians or, under the 
British commander, Braddock, did his 
part as a wagoner, wheelwright, and 
blacksmith in the campaign against the 


allied French and Indians, which ended 
so disastrously on the waters of the Monon- 
gahela in the midsummer of 1755. 


It was on Braddock’s campaign that 
Boone first made the acquaintance of the 
Pennsylvania trader, John Finley, and 
from Finley Boone got his first information 
and impressions ‘concerning the wonderful 
land of Kentucky, beyond the mountains 
in the valley of the Ohio. The picture that 
Finley painted of this delectable trans- 
montane country evidently fired Boone’s 
enthusiasm and haunted his imagination. 
Years passed, filled with interest and 
adventure for Boone, but not until four- 
teen years after the chance meeting of 
Boone and Finley in western Pennsylvania, 
did the opportunity arrive for Boone to 
put Finley’s glowing story to the proof. 
Then for nearly two years, from 1769 to 
1771, Daniel Boone roved to his heart’s 
content through the untamed and unre- 
claimed wilds of Kentucky, such a land 
in its virgin state of nature as the white 
man had never seen or dreamed of before. 


In 1769, when Daniel Boone made his 
first visit to Kentucky, he was in his 
thirty-fifth year, and the years of his life 
had been active and eventful. Almost 
before he was old enough and strong 
enough to lift a gun to his shoulder, he had 
mastered the arts of woodcraft. He knew 
the ways of wild life in the dense growth 
of trees and thickets which surrounded 
his father’s home in the Pennsylvania 
wilderness of the Schuylkill Valley. As 
he grew older, he lived constantly outdoors. 
Every woodland path was known to him; 
he traced the streams to their sources; he 
made friends with wandering Indians and _ 
with the shy creatures of field and forest. 
He became an expert fisherman and a 
mighty hunter, but his absorbing passion 
was not the lust to kill, and in his love of 
nature he may be likened to naturalists such 
as Audubon, Burroughs, and Thoreau. At 
thirty-five years of age, Boone had to his 
credit a fine record as woodsman, scout, and 
pioneer. He could hardly be called a 
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family man, a good provider, or an exem- 
plary husband, for his irresistible urge to 
roam, his love of the uninhabited realm 
of mountain and valley, of wood and 
stream, and his unappeasable fondness 
for exploration and adventure, made a 
humdrum, stay-at-home, methodical mode 
of life impossible for him. The remarkable 
thing is that, in spite of these somewhat 
exaggerated and disconcerting traits, he 
retained the affection and confidence of his 
devoted wife and children, and enjoyed the 
respect and trust of all his neighbors and 
acquaintances. Yet nothing remarkable 
had as yet occurred in the career of this 
man to raise him above the crowd or to 
stamp him as a unique or renowned 
American. If he had died at thirty-five, 
it is safe to say he would never have been 
known outside of his own immediate 
circle; he would have been remembered 
merely as one of a countless host of hunters 
and homesteaders, who pioneered and 
peopled the rich lands of southwest 
Virginia, of western North Carolina, and 
of east Tennessee. 


But there is a destiny that rules in the 
affairs of men; Boone did not die or pass 
out of the picture at the age of thirty-five, 
but his real career then first began. Then 
or thereafter he became acutely aware of 
his mission, aptly described in the language 
of his biographer, Filson, that he was ‘‘an 
instrument ordained to settle the wilder- 
ness.” All of the antecedent years had 
been years of preparation and training for 
the accomplishment of this mission on a 
large scale, and for such a mission no man 
in America was better qualified or equipped 
than was Daniel Boone in the spring of the 
year 1769. To the ensuing twenty-five 
years cf Boone’s life must one look for 
the things that gave paramount significance 
and value and lasting fame to his deeds. 
From 1769 to about 1794, or a little later, 
Boone’s name was on the tongue of every 
soldier, surveyor, settler, and speculator 
in Kentucky; it had become a household 
word and was a synonym for every essential 
pioneer virtue. 


It is not within the purview of this paper 
to give an account or even a running 
sketch of the manifold movements and 
activities of Daniel Boone throughout the 
memorable era which began with his advent 
in Kentucky in 1769. Nor does space 


suffice to tell of his friendship and associa- 
tions with those other leading pioneers, 
John Finley, Michael Stoner,Simon Kenton, 
James Harrod, Benjamin Logan, and 
George Rogers Clark, to name but a few. 


Every Kentuckian and, certainly, every. 


schoolboy of every state in the Union, to 
say nothing of the Boy Scouts of western 
Europe and of all America, knows or ought 
to know, this unforgettable history. 
Such votaries of Boone need not be re- 
minded of how Boone and his brother-in- 
law, John Stewart, were captured by 
Indians in 1770;how Stewart was afterwards 
killed, how Boone’s Creek, now separating 
Fayette from Clark County, got its name; 
how Lulbegrud Creek was named from the 
mythical town mentioned in Gulliver’s 
Travels; how Squire Boone, Daniel’s 
brother, returned to North Carolina and 
brought back to Kentucky ammunition 
and provisions for the relief of Daniel and 
his hard-beset companions; how Boone 
planned and undertook to make a perma- 
nent settlement in Kentucky in the fall of 
1773, but was thwarted by an Indian attack 
in Powell’s Valley, in which his eldest son, 
James, and others of the party lost their 
lives; how Boone and Stoner were sent out, 
by direction of Lord Dunmore, in the 
summer of 1774, to warn surveyors and 
others then in Kentucky of the impending 
Indian uprising; and how, on this trip, 
Boone took time to pick out a lot and 
start a cabin at Harrodsburg, the embryo 
town just laid out by James Harrod and 
his fellow-adventurers; how, on his return 
to Virginia from this exciting tour, Boone 
was placed in command of several frontier 
garrisons to safeguard the settlements 
while the embodied man-power of the coun- 
try was mobilized at Point Pleasant for 
the deadly encounter there, on October 10, 
1774, with the implacable Shawnees, under 
Cornstalk, in Dunmore’s War; how, in the 
following March, Boone was employed by 
a company of North Carolina gentlemen 
to mark out a road to Kentucky, where the 
new colony of “Transylvania’’ was to be 
erected in the vast domain which these 
enterprising investors had purchased from 
the Cherokees by a treaty concluded at 
Fort Watauga on March 17, 1775; how, 
as a result, the Wilderness Road, from 
Cumberland Gap to the mouth of Otter 
Creek, on the Kentucky River, came into 
being, and to this day remains as one of 
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the chief monuments to its maker; how 
Fort Boone and the town of Boones- 
borough were established and, under the 
leadership of Boone and his compatriots 
were maintained and defended against 
assault and siege by Indians and Canadians 
throughout the crucial years from 1775 to 


1779; how Boone’s daughter, Jemima 
Boone, and the two Calloway girls were 
captured and then rescued; how Boone 
and his fellow salt makers at the Blue 
Licks were made prisoners and carried 
away into captivity; how Boone was 
adopted by Black Fish and by him given 
the name of ‘‘Sheltowee’”’ or Big Turtle; 
how Boone escaped from his captors and 
hurried back to Boonesborough to warn its 
inmates of the approaching Indian attack; 
how his brother, Edward Boone, was 
killed on Grassy Lick, while the two were 
returning from the Blue Licks; how Boone’s 
Station was established in 1779, on the same 
Boone’s Creek where Boone and Stewart had 
been overtaken and caught by Indians in 
1770; how Boone became Sheriff of Fayette 
County in 1780; how the battle of Blue 
Licks was fought, on August 19, 1782, and 
Israel Boone, a son of Daniel, was killed 
in that bloody affray; how Boone was made 
a lieutenant-colonel of the Fayette militia; 
how he served as a deputy surveyor under 
Colonel Thomas Marshall, father of John 
Marshall, chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; how he became 
one of the founders of the town of Washing- 
ton, in Mason County, and a co-founder 
with Simon Kenton of the town of Mays- 
ville nearby; how he later moved to West 
Virginia and was elected a delegate from 
Kanawha County to the Virginia General 
Assembly; and how, at last, he turned his 
face toward Missouri, then a Spanish 
possession, and passed the remainder of 
his days in that far section of the country, 
a virtual exile from Kentucky, coming to 
a peaceful end on September 26, 1820. 


Books in abundance have been written 
about Daniel Boone, and his name and 
fame have been celebrated both in prose 
and poetry. The story of his romantic 
and picturesque career is to be found, not 
only in English, but in practically every 
modern language. It is so familiar to all, 
in its main features, that scarcely an inci- 
dent can now be thought of as original. 
Yet the secret of the hold which Boone 
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gained over his contemporaries, and which 
continues undiminished to this day, rests 
not alone upon his excellence as a woods- 
man, his skill as a pathfinder, his intrepidity 
as a soldier, his prominence as a pioneer, 
for in each of these respects there were 
others fully his peer; but it rests rather 
upon the rare combination of qualities 
which fitted Boone pre-eminently for the 
peculiar tasks he was called upon to per- 
form, and, above all, upon the sterling and 
steadfast character which marked him out 
from the beginning to the end of his life. 
It was the pure and unsullied character 
of Daniel Boone that insured his lasting 
fame. The mental poise and equable 
temperament of the man, his imperturb- 
able fortitude, his freedom from suspicion 
and despondency, his serene faith in him- 
self and in his fellowmen, in spite of all 
discouragements, hardships, misfortunes, 
and disasters, remains today, as it has 
remained throughout the years, the source 
of inspiration to every heroic soul to hold 
fast in every worthy endeavor. Daniel 
Boone was not worldly wise; he did not 
know how to drive a shrewd bargain, and 
he may have been improvident, if not 
reckless, in business matters. But no 
man ever accused him of falsehood or dis- 
honesty or of unfair dealing. He did not 
swear oaths; he did not gamble; he did not 
drink intoxicating liquors or use tobacco 
or indulge in any other stimulant to excess. 
His minor morals were in perfect harmony 
with what one would expect of a man who, 
apparently without effort or ostentation, 
sO conspicuously exemplified the more 
important cardinal virtues. 


“The history of the western country,” 
said Daniel Boone, late in life, ‘‘has been 
my history.’”’ True it is that he not only 
typified, he personified the amazing history 
of ‘“‘The Winning of the West.” “‘Pictures- 
que, unworldly, lovable, and heroic,’’ Daniel 
Boone stands today and will always stand 
as the Prince of the Pioneers, the Peerless 
Pathfinder, the unapproachable Patriarch - 
of Kentucky, the Arch-type and Patron 
Saint of all lovers of the noble and heroic 
in the simple and wholesome life of the 
great open spaces as yet untouched by the 
sacrilegious and iconoclastic hand of 
modern “improvement.” His is ‘‘one of 
the few, the immortal, names, that were 
not born to die.” 





Daniel Boone 


in Literature 


By Mrs. Mary EpMuNDs BARNHILL, 


Department of English, Eastern State Teachers College 


I 


HERE has not yet been made a 
critical study nor a definitive bibliog- 
raphy of the vast amount of writings 

about Daniel Boone. The two outstand- 
ing bibliographies are those of William 
Harvey Miner, ‘‘Daniel Boone, a contri- 
bution toward a bibliography,” The Dibden 
Club, 1901, and Willard Rouse Jillson, 
“The Boone Narrative,’’ the Standard 
Printing Company, Louisville, 1932. All 
students of Boone lore and literature are 
deeply indebted to them as to many 
others for their scholarly research, but as 
yet the work is incomplete. No adequate 
compilation of foreign publications nor 
of magazine and newspaper sources has 
yet been made. 


This brief study of Boone as portrayed 
in literature is offered somewhat apologeti- 
cally, since the writer makes no pretense 
of being an authority on the much-written- 
about Daniel Boone. It is an attempt to 
sum up the findings of scholars, and 
through the medium of the JOURNAL of the 
Kentucky Education Association direct 
the several thousand teachers of Kentucky 
to some material which may be used in 
studying Boone this Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion year. The Filson Club, the State 
Historical Association in the Old Capitol, 
the cities of Louisville and Lexington, 
Transylvania University, Eastern and 
Western State Teachers Colleges, the 
University of Kentucky, all have ample 
material in their libraries and_ special 
collections for such a study. Especially 
valuable are the publications of the Filson 
Club and various issues of the Kentucky 
Progress Magazine and Register of the 
Kentucky State Historical Association. 
The following books by Dr. Willard Rouse 
Jillsen are indispensable aids in the study 
of Boone literature, furnishing bibliog- 
raphy and reprints at a price within the 
reach of all: 


“Early Kentucky Literature,’ Kentucky State 
Historical Association, 1931; 


“The Boone Narrative,’”’ The Standard Printing 
Company, Louisville, 1932 (most complete bibli- 
ography). 

“The Kentuckie County,” Washington, 1931. 


II 


Daniel Boone is a world hero. .His place 
is secure, not only in history, but also in 
poetry, in drama, and in fiction. Few 
Americans are more widely known or 
better loved. The research worker honors 
him with articles of painstaking erudition, 
the historian ascribes to him an eminent 
part in the epic ‘Winning of the West,” 
the interpreter of American life makes of 
him the prototype of the hardy frontiers- 
man. Above all, he is the great American 
Scout, the solitary adventurer, meeting 
single-handed and victorious the big game 
and the savage redskins in the wilds of 
Kentucky. As such he has fired the 
imagination of the youth of the world. 
The reserved English public school boy, 
the fiery Slav on the wild plains of Russia, 
the eager little brown boy ir: far-off Japan 
—all share in his thrilling exploits and 
worship at his shrine. Two centuries after 
his birth and more than a century after 
his death this interest has not abated. 


How does it happen that Fame, that 
fickle goddess, showers all these distinc- 
tions upon Boone and leaves comparatively 
unhonored his equally brave companions 
and associates, such as Squire Boone, 
Harrod, Logan, and McAfee? The answer 
is not far to seek and is a striking example 
of the power of literature. Giving Boone 
all just tribute for his unique qualities and 
exploits, it must be conceded that much of 
his fame rests upon a fortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances. At the close of the 
nineteenth century all western Europe was 
in the throes of what we conveniently 
term the Romantic Revolution. Desper- 
ately sick of barren intellectualism and 
bitterly disillusioned with civilization, the 
philosophers and writers turned, under the 
leadership of Jean Jacques Rousseau, to 
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dream of the natural man happy, con- 
tented, and good in a society free from 
conventions and institutions. They were 
dreaming of just such a paradise as Ken- 
tucky, just such a man as Boone. And 
the answer to their dream was at hand. 
For in 1784 there was published in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, a little book that was 
to give a “local habitation and a name’”’ to 
their vague imaginings. This was none 
other than the famed ‘“‘Kentucke”’ of John 
Filson. Translated into French in 1785, 
issued in several editions and reprints, 
freely quoted and shamelessly plagiarized, 
this now rare book established before 1800 
the fame of Boone and his ‘‘Kentucke.”’ 
His simplicity and natural goodness, 
his strong individualism, his love of solitude 
and hatred of civilization—all these traits 
were enlarged upon by his ardent admirers. 
The very weaknesses of Boone—his inabil- 
ity to direct large groups, his indifference 
to legal requirements, his inability to ad- 
just himself to a settled community life— 
tended to make him the picturesque hero 
that his idolators wished him to be. The 
pattern for Boone was cut out of the 
romantic philosophy of his day. The garb 
of the hero was ready-made—he had only, 
unconsciously, to slip into it. 








And later when the great ‘Valley of 
Democracy’? was becoming proud and 
self-conscious, seeking a hero, it turned 
to Boone as the embodiment of the self- 
reliance, individualism, and scorn of the 
effete east which were its pride. Thus 
from the time of the War of 1812 through 

the roaring 40’s Boone was the great hero 

of the West. Again, after the great struggle 

of the War Between the States, when a re- 
united nation began to dream of its past, 
it turned again to Boone as the hero of a 
frontier that was rapidly becoming a 
memory. 


Three times then, has our simple Ken- 
tucky backwoodsman fitted the require- 
ments of a hero in literature: The 
“Natural Man” of the Romantic Revolu- 
tion, the stalwart individual of Jacksonian 
democracy, and the gamorous scout of a 
nation looking backward towards its lost 
frontiers. The cycle of years has rolled on, 
| and again, as in the late eighteenth 
century, we find ourselves in rebellion 
against reason and science, against our 
feverish and crowded civilization. Strange 
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theories are in the air now as it was then, 
different but even more disturbing. A 
world beset with Nazism and Fascism, 
with communism and socialism, with Old 
Deal and New Deal, looks back with 
nostalgic longing toward the forest and the 
trail. The way back to Boone and his 
primeval wilderness is barred. What we 
feel now, Lord Byron felt more than a 
century ago and expressed in these memor- 
able lines: 


“Motion was in their days, rest in their slumbers 

And cheerfulness the handmaid of their toil; 

Not yet too many nor too few their numbers; 
Corruption could not make their hearts their soil: 

The lust which stings, the splendor which en- 

cumbers, 

With the free foresters divide no spoil; 

Serene not sullen, were the solitudes 
Of this unsighing people of the woods. 


4 


III 


As stated above, it was Filson’s book 
that introduced Boone to the world 
through literature. It started ‘‘Kentucke”’ 
and Boone securely on the road to fame. 
Boone’s “Narrative”? was reprinted in 
Gilbert Imlay’s ‘“‘Topographical Descrip- 
tion of the Western Territory of North 
America,” third edition, 1793. It should 
be kept in mind that Imlay was for several 
years after he left Kentucky the lover 
of Mary Wollstonecraft, who, later marry- 
ing William Godwin, became the mother 
of Mary, the wife of Shelley. This was a 
link—as was the residence of George Keats 
in Louisville—to bind the romantic group 
of writers to the early settlers of Kentucky. 
It is probable that Byron through his 
association with the Shelleys became 
acquainted with Imlay’s ‘““The Emigrant”’ 
(the first novel of Kentucky), and the 
“Topography” containing the Boone ‘‘Nar- 
rative.’”’ Whether this be true or not, 
Byron knew enough about Colonel Boone 
“the backwoodsman of Kentucky,” in 1823 
to pay him a glowing tribute in “Don 
Juan,” Canto 8, Stanzas 61-67. The 
passage is too long to quote, and may be 
easily found. This eulogy of Boone 
spread his fame not only over all of Europe, 
but had mighty repercussions in America. 
For Byron—with Sir Walter Scott—was 
the favorite poet of the frontier. Toasts 
were drunk, “To Byron: His Fame Is 


1 “Don Juan”, Canto VIII, Stanza 67. 
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Imperishable.”” These stanzas were soon 
current in Kentucky and other parts of 
the West, and coming soon after the old 
hunter’s death, did much to enlarge his 
stature in the eyes of his fellow countrymen. 


Chronologically the first use of Boone 
in belles lettres was in ‘The Mountain 
Muse,” by Daniel Bryan, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, 1813. This epic poem, of which 
Boone is the hero, is undoubtedly one of 
the dullest and most fantastic poems ever 
printed. Miserable poetry as it is, it 
shows clearly two tendencies of the time. 
First, the determined effort of writers at 
this period to create a truly American and 
western literature, the equal of that of 
England or any other country. Secondly, 
that Daniel Boone was considered the 
proper stuff out of which to create such a 
national hero. Epic poetry must be 
written. The ‘‘Odyssey’”’ has its Ulysses, 
the ‘“‘Aeneid’” has its ‘Aeneas,’ the 
“Mountain Muse”’ has its Daniel Boone. 


Next in importance in early Boone 
literature after the four titles just dis- 
cussed are the early biographies of Boone, 
written by Kentuckians or Westerners. 
Let us remember that after the War of 1812 
the new spirit of nationalism was flaming, 
especially in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys. The ebullient democracy was 
starting on a rampage. It needed no 
European or Atlantic seaboard hero. It 
had one of its own. Several narratives 
were written at this time indicative of the 
rising interest in Boone as the great 
frontiersman. The most important of 
these are the following: 

Samuel Metcalf, ‘‘Indian Warfare in the West:”’ 
Containing an account of Colonel Daniel Boone, 
Lexington, Kentucky, 1821. 
we Drake, ‘‘Life of Daniel Boone,’’ Cincinnati, 

Samuel Flint, “Biographical Memoirs of Daniel 
Boone, the First Settler of Kentucky,’’ Cincinnati, 
1833. Reprinted 1856, 1868, 19—. 


These are the earliest and best of a large 
number of biographies published by the 
close of the early frontier period. They 
reflect clearly the democratic spirit of the 
West, yet Boone is idealized in the manner 
of the earlier period. Later historians did 
not neglect Boone. Theodore Roosevelt, 
notably, in the “Winning of the West,” 
1895, gave him due recognition. But it 


remained for Frederick Jackson Turner, 
in “The Frontier in American History,” 
1920, to show the true significance of the 
early frontiersman. 


The poets found in Boone a ready 
subject for their art. The following list, 
not complete, gives an example of the 
range of such poetry: 


Daniel Bryant, ‘‘The Mountain Muse,” 1813. 

Frederick Thomas, ‘“‘The Pioneer Hunters.” 

Coggeshall, ‘‘Poets and Poetry of the West,” 1860. 

William Ross Wallace, ‘‘Daniel Boone,” Ibid. 

Isaac Julian, ‘‘Boone in the Wilderness,” Ibid. 

Timothy Flint, ‘‘Boone’s First View of Ken- 
tucky.” Reprinted in Jillson, ‘“‘The Boone Narra- 
tive.” 


Jennie C. Morton (Mrs.), ‘‘Daniel Boone: A 
Poem.” The Register. K.S.H.S., Vol. 4, No. 12, 
Page 52,1906. Also Vol. 13, No. 39, Page 52, 1915. 


Willard Rouse Jillson, ‘A Tribute to Boone,” in 
“The Boone Narrative.’’ 


If none of the above poetry be of first 
rank, much of it is good, Wallace’s poem 
especially reflects the familiar conception 


of Boone, in such lines as, 
“One State 
Have I made eminent within the wild, 
And men have that from me which they call ‘Peace.’ 
Still do the generations press for room, 
And surely they shall have it. Tell them this; 
Say ‘Boone, the old State-Builder, hath gone forth 
Again, close on the sunset.’ ”’ 


The dramatists were not neglectful of 
Boone as material for thrilling action. 
In 1824 we find advertised in Cincinnati 
as never before performed ‘Daniel Boone 
or The First Settlers of Kentucky.” 
“The Lion of the West’”’ from ‘Paulding,’ 
and “Nick of the Woods,” adapted from 
Bird’s novel, were also played. However, 
it must be admitted the plays of local 
color were not overly popular in the West. 
A recent dramatization is Edward Joseph 
White: “Daniel Boone, a Poetic Drama 
in Five Acts,” 1933. 


Cooper and Simms set the example of 
using the struggle of the backwoodsman 
with the forces of nature and savage 
enemies as a theme for fiction. While 
Cooper’s Leather-Stocking hero bears much 
resemblance to Boone, and Simms used 
other Kentucky material in his novels, 
neither tried his hand directly with the 
Boone legend. But attempts were not 
lacking among the authors of the West. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Harding’s and Other Portraits of 
Daniel Boone 


By Otto A. ROTHERT, 
Secretary, The Filson Club 


NUMBER of artists have painted 

pictures of Daniel Boone. Chester 

Harding, however, is the only one 
who painted him from life. Boone was 
living in Missouri when, in 1819, aged 
eighty-five, he posed for Harding. 


About twenty years before that time 
John J. Audubon met Boone in Kentucky 
and later made a portrait of him from 
memory, representing him in middle life. 
Other artists who painted Boone probably 
used Harding as a basis and painted their 
own conception of the old pioneer as he 
might have appeared. 


Chester Harding was born in 1792 in 
Massachusetts where he died in 1866. He 
painted portraits of many of the distin- 
guished men of his time, not only in 
America but also in England. Shortly 
after he began his career he maintained a 
studio in Paris, Kentucky, for more than a 
year, during which time he painted many 
of the well-known people of the Blue-Grass 
region. From Kentucky he went to St. 
Louis where he remained during 1819 and 
1820 and there gained a national reputation 
as a portrait painter. It was while at 
St. Louis that he made a special trip to 
the home of Daniel Boone for the purpose 
of painting that well known pioneer. 

Toward the end of his life Harding wrote 
an autobiography entitled “My Egotis- 
tigraphy” which was “prepared for his 
family and friends by one of his children,” 
Mrs. Margaret E. White, who published 
the book in 1866. In 1890 and 1929 the 
little volume was enlarged and reprinted. 
In it three paragraphs are devoted to Boone 
and the Boone portrait. Extracts from 
these three paragraphs have been presented 
by various writers but none, as far as I am 
aware, ever reprinted the account in its 
entirety. I here quote it in full: 


“In June of this year [1819], I made a trip of one 
hundred miles for the purpose of painting the 
portrait of old Colonel Daniel Boone. I had much 


trouble in finding him. He was living some miles 
from the main road, in one of the cabins of an old 
block-house, which was built for the protection of 
the settlers against the incursions of the Indians. 
I found that the nearer I got to his dwelling, the 
less was known of him. When within two miles of 
his house, I asked a man to tell me where Colonel 
Boone lived. He said he did not know any such 
man. ‘Why, yes, you do,’ said his wife. ‘It is 
that white-headed old man who lives on the bottom, 
near the river.’ A good illustration of the proverb, 
that a prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country. 

“T found the object of my search engaged in 
cooking his dinner. He was lying in his bunk, 
near the fire, and had a long strip of venison wound 
around his ramrod, and was busy turning it before 
a brisk blaze, and using salt and pepper to season 
his meat. I at once told him the object of my visit. 
I found that he hardly knew what I meant. I 
explained the matter to him, and he agreed to sit. 
He was ninety years old, and rather infirm; his 
memory of passing events was much impaired, yet 
he would amuse me every day by his anecdotes of 
his earlier life. I asked him one day, just after his 
description of one of his long hunts, if he never 
got lost, having no compass. ‘No,’ said he, ‘I 
can’t say as ever I was lost, but I was bewildered 
once for three days.’ 

“He was much astonished at seeing the likeness. 
He had a very large progeny; one granddaughter 
had eighteen children, all at home near the old man’s 
cabin; they were even more astonished at the picture 
than was the old man himself.” 


More or less has been published in 
magazines and books about Chester 
Harding and his work. Of these one maga- 
zine and one book give more detail about 
the Boone portrait than any of the other 
publications I have seen. These comments 
I shall quote in full. 


Osmond Tiffany in his article entitled 
“Chester Harding the Self-Made Artist,” 
published in Lippincott’s Magazine for 
January, 1874, sums up the life as presented 
in Harding’s autobiography, and, as he 
explains, supplements his review with 
some of his own recollections. After 
quoting a few words from Harding relative 
to the visit to Boone the writer continues 
with his own comments: 
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“This exceedingly valuable and unique painting— 
no other portrait of Boone having ever been taken— 
is now in the possession of Miss Ophelia King of 
Springfield, Mass., granddaughter of the artist. 
It represents the old warrior with white hair, his 
aged features still stamped with the iron will which 
bore him unscathed through a thousand perils with 
ferocious beasts and savage Indians, dressed in his 
hunting-shirt edged with fur, and wearing a large 
buckhandled sheath-knife at his girdle. It was en- 
graved many years ago for the ‘National Portrait 
Gallery of Distinguished Americans.” [1852, also 
1859, Philadelphia, 4 Vols.] 


The engraving here referred to appears 
in Volume 2. It is accompanied by a 
fourteen-page biographical sketch of Boone, 
but no mention is made of the picture. 
The engraving is marked ‘‘From an original 
painting by C. Harding.’’ This picture 
is usually referred to as Harding’s Boone 
with a fur collar and in that way distin- 
guishes it from another picture showing 
him as a somewhat younger man which is 
usually referred to as Harding’s Boone 
without a fur collar. I have not yet been 
able to learn when the latter picture was 
painted. It evidently is based on the first 
and intended to show Boone as a pioneer 
and in less formal dress. 


In 1913 Reuben Gold Thwaites published 
his “‘Daniel Boone,” a volume of 257 pages. 
It stands out as one of the best books on 
Boone. It is based, in the main, on the 
many notes Lyman C. Draper had made 
on the life of Boone. Thwaites condenses 
Harding’s three paragraphs on his experi- 
ence with Boone into one paragraph. 
This he supplements with a footnote here 
quoted in full: 


“The story of the original Harding portrait, as 
gathered from statements to the present writer by 
members of the painter’s family supplemented by 
letters of Harding himself to the late Lyman C 
Draper, is an interesting one. The artist used for 
his portrait a piece of ordinary table oil-cloth. 
For many years the painting was in the capitol at 
Frankfort, Ky., ‘from the fact that it was hoped 
the State would buy it.’ But the State had mean- 
while become possessed of another oil portrait 

inted about 1839 or 1840 by a Mr. Allen, of 

arrodsburg, Kentucky—an ideal sketch, of no 
special merit. Harding’s portrait, apparently the 
only one of Boone painted from life, was not pur- 
chased, for the State did not wish to be at the 
expense of two paintings. Being upon a Western 
trip, in 1861, Harding. then an old man and a 
resident of Springfield, Mass., rescued his portrait, 
which was in bad condition, and carried it home. 
The process of restoration was necessarily a vigorous 
one. The artist writes (October 6, 1861): ‘The 
picture had been banged until the greater part of it 
was broken to pieces The head is as 


perfect as when it was painted, in color, though 


there are some small, almost imperceptible, cracks 
in it.’ The head and neck, down to the shirt- 
collar, were cut out and pasted upon a full-sized 
canvas; on this, Harding had ‘a very skilful artist’ 
repaint the bust, drapery, and background, under 
the former’s immediate direction. The picture in 
the present state is, therefore, a composite. The 
joining shows plainly in most lights. Upon the 
completion of the work, Harding offered to sell it 
to Draper, but the negotiation fell through. The 
restored portrait was then presented by the artist 
to his son-in-law, John L. King, of Springfield, 
Mass., and in due course it came into the possession 
of the latter’s son, the present owner.” 


In all probability Harding had made a 
copy of this interesting original before it 
reached Frankfort. It represents Boone 
with a fur collar. It is inferred that he 
painted three replicas of his two Boone 
portraits, that is three with the fur collar 
and three without the fur collar. The 
original of the latter may be a painting 
based on the former. The Filson Club 
has an original without the fur collar and 
a copy of one of those with the fur collar. 
If an effort were made it is probable that 
the present whereabouts of the Harding 
originals and his various replicas could be 
ascertained. It is likely that some copies 
of Harding’s portraits are mistaken for 
Harding’s own replicas. 


The three best known pictures of Boone 
by artists other than Harding were made 
by Audubon, Thomas Sully, and Alonzo 
Chappel. Audubon’s portrait, already 
referred to, was painted from memory and 
is a bust picture. 


Sully’s and Chappel’s each represents 
Boone sitting on a rock and wearing a 
fur-trimmed coat with a  fur-trimmed 
collar. They, however, differ in other 
respects, namely: 


Sully’s picture shows Boone sitting with 
a hat on his head, dark hair, and a gun 
resting on his right forearm. 


Chappel’s picture shows Boone sitting 
with a cap in his left hand, gray wavy hair, 
and the muzzle of his gun leaning on his 
left shoulder, to his left is a dog, only the 
head of which can be seen. 


The pictures of Boone by these four 
artists are interesting from an artistic, as 
well as from a historical standpoint. 
Harding was the only one of the painters 
who painted Boone from life and therefore 
his pictures and replicas are regarded as 
the best of all the portraits of Daniel Boone. 
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Life in Early Pioneer Kentucky 





WILLIAM STEWART LESTER, SR., 


Kentucky Wesleyan College 


HE earliest settlers of Kentucky found 
the country well endowed with 
just the natural resources they 

needed. The soil was generally fertile, 
extremely so over quite large areas; the 
forests were filled with a variety of large 
trees whose wood was readily adapted to 
the construction of many primary neces- 
sities of life from noggins to forts, and in 
addition many of these trees bore fruits 
and nuts in desirabie quantity and of high 
quality; in these forests wild game abound- 
ed; rivers and smaller streams, very useful 
for transportation, were more than usually 
numerous, and in them were found fine 
fish in great quantity; springs, fresh and 
salt, were well scattered; and the climate 
was fairly moderate and invigorating. 


To a hardy, energetic, adventurous, 
ambitious people, and these traits were 
admirably embedded and proportioned in 
a great number of the men and women who 
came West in the pioneer days, the Ken- 
tucky region was a challenge. These 
people were already inured to a simple, 
hardy, rural life in the back country of 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 
This new life in the wilds of Kentucky was 
only a little more simple, hardy, and rural 
than the life they had been living in the 
hinterlands nearer the tidewater. 


The one element in the vast untamed 
wilderness that appealed to the pioneer’s 
spirit of adventure, filled his whole life 
with tragic romance, and tested his utmost 
courage and endurance to conquer was the 
savage, lurking, cruel, relentless Indian. 
This invading foe must be driven back 
across the Ohio, and made to stay there, 
before the new settlers could give their 
talents and energies unmolested to the 
wresting of a livelihood and the building 
of a culture out of the manifold resources 
of their chosen wilderness. The contest 
with this fearsome enemy colored the life 
of the pioneers in its every phase. They 
could not hunt the game, clear the forests, 
till the rich soil, gather the fruits of their 
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labor, nor even rest peacefully at nights, but 
the red men actually or potentially were 
present with rifle, fire, and tomahawk to 
plunder, destroy, kill, scalp, and capture. 
No thing, nobody was safe. But the 
pioneer lived his life with a will and a zest 
that wrung happiness out of the stubborn 
contest with nature in his effort to fashion 
products of livelihood and comfort out of 
the resources of the forest and to drive the 
Indian from the white man’s newly 
claimed premises. Boone, Clark, Callaway, 
Hart, Harrod, Kenton, Logan, and others 
made outstanding records in their contri- 
bution to pioneer life, but many men of 
lesser note and a host of women and 
children, whose deeds are unrecorded, 
lived daily lives no less heroic and worth- 
while alike in defense of their homes and 
loved ones and in matters of social, econom- 
ic, and religious import. 


The first need of the primitive settler was 
to provide a cabin. The construction of 
his rude home was not a difficult or lengthy 
task. The rapidity with which cabins 
were constructed may be gathered from an 
item in Calk’s Journal in 1775: 


Wednesday 26th We Begin Building us ahouse & 
aplaise of Defence to keep the Indians off 


Thursday 27th Raney all Day But We Still keep 
about our house— 


Satterday 29th We git our house kivered with Bark 
& move our things into it at 


Night and Begin housekeeping Eanouch Smith 
Robert Whitledge & my Self. 


Calk leaves it to our imagination to 
conjecture the kind of ‘‘defence to keep the 
Indians off,’ that they constructed in 
connection with their cabin. But the pre- 
sumption is that the first cabins at Boones- 
borough were protected by palisades of 
some kind. Building material was easily 
obtainable. Saplings about one foot in 
diameter were cut down and cut into suit- 
able lengths, then these logs were placed 
on one another in crib fashion. Before 
being put into place the logs were notched 
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near each end, which served to strengthen 
the cabin and to bring the surfaces of the 
logs closer together, which made less 
daubing necessary. The daubing, which 
consisted of small wooden blocks inserted 
in the interstices and held intact by a 
mixture of clay and straw, was usually 
postponed until the approach of winter. 
At first the floors were of earth, but sooner 
or later floors of roughly hewn puncheons 
were placed in the cabin. The chimneys, 
which had large open fireplaces and 
occupied most of one end of the house, 
were built outside, and constructed of 
stone and crude mortar, or sometimes of 
wooden sticks in crib fashion held together 
by a daubing of clay and straw. There 
were no glass windows. Instead the 
small opening which served as a window 
was covered with heavy paper saturated 
with bear’s grease. 


Along with the building of the cabin 
went the clearing of the land. The Ken- 
tucky pioneer found a luxurious forest. 
The most of it was heavily timbered with 
oak, maple, locust, hickory, elm, walnut, 
ash, and many other kinds of trees, except 
here and there were open spaces where 
great quantities of weeds, wild grasses, 
wild rye, and clover grew. The trees were 
interspersed almost everywhere with dense 
undergrowth set with thick cane, through 
which it was almost impossible to go 
except along the traces made by wild 
animals. The clearing for the first season 
was usually done by cutting away all 
undergrowth and cane and deadening the 
large trees to save time. The deadening 
was done by girdling the trees by removing 
the bark and outer sap for a space of 
several inches two or three feet above the 
ground, which caused the tree to die 
within a few weeks. In order to protect 
the growing crops from devastation by 
animals, both wild and domestic, the 
settlers piled brush around the clearing, 
which was later followed by a fence con- 
structed with split rails from the larger 
trees and made in a worm or zigzag manner 
from seven to nine feet in height. 


At the beginning of the settlements 
furniture and cooking utensils were scarce. 
Dining tables were made by using a large 
puncheon to which was attached four 
plain wooden legs for support. For chairs 


the pioneers used stools constructed by 


inserting three legs of wood into auger 
holes bored in a wooden slab. Later 
chairs were made of hickory frames with 
deer-skin seats. The skins of animals were 
used in many ways. Sifters were impro- 
vised by deer skins stretched over a hoop 
and perforated with a hot wire. Skins 
made the dirt floors more comfortable, and 
placed on puncheon floors they aided in 
covering the large cracks and protected 
bare feet—almost everyone went bare- 
footed except in cold weather—from 
numerous splinters. ‘“‘The beds were 
either placed on the floor, or on bedsteads 
of puncheons supported by forked pieces 
of timber, driven into the ground, or 
resting on pins let into auger holes in the 
sides of the cabins. Blankets, and bear 
and buffalo skins, constituted often the 
bed covering.”” The buffalo robes prob- 
ably also at first formed the chief bedding. 
Later featherbeds were much in use. All 
metallic utensils were brought to Kentucky 
on pack-horses. These included iron pots, 
ovens, skillets, knives and two-pronged 
iron forks, pewter dishes, plates, and 
spoons. A tincup was a luxury. The 
pioneers made for themselves wooden 
trenchers, bowls, and noggins for table use. 
One of the most useful of household 
utensils was the hominy block, which 
“was made of a large block of wood about 
three feet long, with an excavation burned 
in one end, wide at the top and narrow at 
the bottom, so that the action was from 
the sides toward the top of it.”’ On this 
implement by means of a mortar, corn was 
crushed. 

The clothing worn by the pioneers was 
secured from many sources. At the begin- 
ning all clothing was brought by them from 
the older settlements. And many of the 
men returned each fall, until local sources 
were more numerous and reliable, to their 
old habitats to replenish their needs. The 
women contrived to bring enough with 
them to last for several seasons, which was 
supplemented by a limited supply of 
additional clothing brought from time to 
time along the Wilderness Road, or down 
the Ohio. Thus when the McAfee families 
were making preparations to move to 
Kentucky in the spring of 1776—“‘their 
wives and daughters had been employed 
day and night in making surplus stock 
of linen, blankets, flannel and bed clothes 
of all kinds including rugs and also extra 
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clothing enough for several years until 
they could raise supplies at their own 
home . . . ” For the women the 
customary fabric for winter wear was 
linsey, while for summer they chose linen. 
Instead of wearing hats and bonnets they 
tied handkerchiefs around their heads. 
Broadcloth, ginghams, and calicoes were 
almost unknown. Blankets thrown over 
the shoulders served for overcoats and 
cloaks. To supplement goods brought 
from the East the women began to make 
yarns and cloth from available native 
material. William Poague’s family brought 
with them in 1775 the first spinning wheel 
in Kentucky. Soon rude looms were 
improvised. Before the local production 
of flax or wool, cloth was made from fiber 
gotten from nettles. This fiber was 
gathered in late winfer or early spring 
after the wet weather had rotted the stalks, 
which grew to a height of four or five feet 
in the richer lands. These fibers made a 
very strong thread. Quite satisfactory 
cloth was made by combining this thread, 
which formed the warp, with buffalo wool 
to make the filling. The buffalo yarn was 
used alone for making socks, which were 
quite soft and wore well. 


The chief element of diet for the pioneer 
was meat. Often the hunters had no 
other kind of food. Deer were hunted in 
fall and early winter, bear and fur-skinned 
animals in winter and early spring. Hunters 
found great delight in hunting bear. 
Trabue wrote in his diary: ‘I thought 
the beautifullest sight I ever saw was to 
see a parcell of dogs in full chase after a 
bear and they a yelping every jump, they 
would soon stop him and the hunters would 
shoot him.’”’ In addition to meat obtained 
from wild animals inhabitants soon began 
to secure it from domestic animals brought 
from the older colonies. Cattle and hogs 
were brought out at the beginning of 
settlement, and turned loose in the woods 
to make their living. White clover and 
many grasses grew luxuriantly in the few 
open spaces, and upon these the stock 
found sufficient food during the warm 
seasons. Through the winter months the 
cattle throve on the cane that was found 
almost everywhere, while the hogs ate 
mass and nuts, which abounded plentifully. 
Sheep were hard to raise because of the 
depredations of wolves. The milk cows 


were looked after very carefully by the 
settlers, and in some of the settlements 
afforded milk more or less plentifully. 
This food was almost a luxury in a country 
where the variety of foods was quite 
limited. 


Out in the woods the dwellers obtained 
many nuts and fruits, including wild 
grapes, pawpaws, hickory nuts and walnuts, 
which were gathered and stored for winter. 
These not only formed a primary additional 
food, but helped to give variety to a poorly 
balanced diet, and were also very palatable 
and highly relished. 


Corn was the basic food crop, and its 
use began as soon as it reached the roasting 
stage, when it was eaten with unusual 
relish. When it was matured, it was 
roasted in hot ashes, made into hominy, or 
ground into meal. The latter, when 
made into bread, was eaten almost exclu- 
sively with the meats. Each settler had a 
garden spot in a clearing adjacent to his 
cabin, and in time of Indian danger 
vegetables were planted just outside the 
forts. The garden was generally cultivated 
by the women. The chief vegetables were 
potatoes, turnips, pumpkins, watermelons, 
muskmelons, peppers, cucumbers, and 
other garden plants. There was no canning 
and little preserving, since there was little 
or no sugar, wild honey being used as a 
substitute when feasible. Maple sugar 
was manufactured to some extent. It was 
sometimes used to sweeten parched corn 
ground into meal, which was a delicious 
substitute for coffee. Only such vegetables 
were kept for winter as could be dried. 
The first wheat was planted by Thomas 
Denton at Harrodsburg in the fall of 1776, 
and cut the following July. 


Salt was perhaps the scarcest of all 
primary foods. It was very bulky for 
transportation from the East in sufficient 
quantities for the use of the settlers. The 
preservation of meat was often greatly 
hindered by its lack. However, it was 
secured in small amounts from the salt 
springs. It is believed that the first salt 
thus obtained was manufactured by Mrs. 
William Coomes at Drennon’s Lick in 1775. 
Later salt was secured by bciling the water 
from salt springs in large kettles. Since 
from five to eight hundred gallons of water 
must be boiled to get one bushel of salt, 
this was a slow process, and salt brought 
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high prices. By the latter part of 1777, 
the need for salt had become so dire that a 
petition was sent by the inhabitants of 
Kentucky County to the Virginia Assembly 
asking that the Commonwealth itself 
enter into the manufacture of salt at the 
various springs in Kentucky. But this 
enterprise was apparently too socialistic 
for the Fathers of Virginia, and they sent 
some large boiling kettles instead. 

Slavery was introduced into Kentucky 
with the beginning of the settlement. In 
Harrodsburg on May 1, 1777, one-tenth 
of the population was slaves. Slaves were 
among the groups that came with Boone 
and Henderson, and are constantly men- 
tioned in the records of the first settlements. 
They were used and treated evidently as 
they were in all parts of the South, and 
took their humble part in the hardships 
and pleasures of pioneer life. 

Perhaps there is no remaining single 
document of this period more valuable, 
to one who reads between the lines, in 
revealing the economic life than an inven- 
my of the estate of Richard Callaway in 
1780. 


AN INVENTORY OF THE ESTATE OF 
RICHARD CALAWAY DECEAST 


Bee POP IOOE © osc ia s Sos se Sane ss ee i 
Se eee 70 
‘apes or Oeeter.................. sae 
To aflax hackel 12/. 1 pr a Shars 3/ 15 
To 1 Spice malter 6/. To 1 looking 

RR exae bits, cas - Sotsne 1... 
To aparcel of Books £1-3. 1 pr cald 

ee noc ss aic aks t5.4$ a 
ou oa ee le 
‘Te a parcel of feathers................ 6 9 
To 1 hand Saw 15/. To 1 brass baril 

Orr eee ee | 
To 1 Bedstid 3/. To 1 table 10/ To 1 


ae See BPR eae 2 
To 1 Stone disk 6/. 


OS Re aS pee ae Dc 
To 1 Broken Baker & hucks 12/....... 0 12 
To aparcel of feathers............. i+ 3 118: 6 
To 1 Neagro boy peter £75........... 5 0 
To 1 Neagro girl Eade £80........... 80 0 
PSS 2 ree 120 0 
I 35g ase w as Spo oss 6m 30 (0 
To apatcel of feather................. 5 10 6 
To 2 oald matocks & 4 cald hoes....... 2 10 
To 1 Whip Saw £3. To 1 crosscut Do 

(lt Se a am eae i 4 5 
To 3 Steel traps A eae Js 
To 50 cwt cald iron at 1/6............ 3° 45 
To aparcel of pewter 25/. To 1 looking 
Re eee LS 


To 1Small Baker 10/. Tolifootads5/. 0 15 
To 1 pair iron wedges 12/. To 1 Neagro 
ge ee er ee 80 12 


To 1 Saddle 50/. To1WomansDo45/ 4 15 
To 1 Branding Iron: RC 4/. To 1 
MOMMIES 55 505 5 asec 3 a ates &.04,8:9 Since 
To 1 Stone hammer 10/. To 1 Small 
claw hammer 5/ 
To 1 Mair £9. 
(SS eee eee 
To 1 Neagro girl Silvey £75. 
Le [oN As 2 | SA na iirc 105 


Merchandising was certainly not exten- 
sive. No stores having a general assort- 
ment of merchandise were opened. A 
commissary was operated at Boones- 
borough by the Transylvania Company 
during its short existence. ‘‘Powder was 
charged at $2.66 per pound, and lead at 
1624 cents; while labor was credited at 
33 cents or 50 cents per day, for ranging 
or hunting or working on roads.”’ In the 
spring of 1778 Trabue bought at Boones- 
borough two blankets, a powder horn, anda 
‘nice warm shirt.’”” He obtained the 
money with which to buy these articles as 
his share from the sale of some plunder 
taken from Indians and sold to the inhabi- 
tants of Boonesborough from which each 
member of his party netted fifty shillings. 

In the early days girls married very 
young, many between the ages of thirteen 
and sixteen. Men, too, married compara- 
tively young, if they were successful in 
finding a mate in a country where girls 
and young women were scarce. The 
first white child born in Kentucky was 
Harrod Wilson at Harrodsburg. The 
first child born of parents married in 
Kentucky was Fannie Henderson, the 
daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth Hender- 
son, who was born at Boonesborough 
May 29, 1777. She was the eighth baby 
born in Kentucky. A census of the 
population of Harrodsburg taken by 
Captain John Cowan May 1, 1777, was as 
follows: 


MUN RTA TRESS co cess soar, 0 ins ae WIS ass > eee 
RD MMM AV UPOE WIC oo ohooh Ge 5 bas ee 
AS SNE ck, chats vc ala re. 
Chilfiren over ten years... . 006... 6066 eee sven tte 
Children under ten years................. 58 
Slaves above ten years................... 12 
195, iter Pen Weekes ck ole eee. alae 

CDS BSR isee), 8 eas eo en 198 


Here we note that the men outnumber 
the women more than three to one, indicat- 
ing that most of the men were unmarried, 
probably young, since only four were not 
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in service; the young children were domi- 
nant over the older at a ratio of approxi- 
mately five to one, which would indicate 
that the married couples were young. 
A like census of Boonesborough and other 
settlements in not available, but it is 
probable that Cowan’s census forms a 
fair cross-section of the population of the 
whole colony. Doctor Smyth, an English 
traveler, who visited Boonesborough in 
1775, gives us a contemporary account 
of his estimate of the pioneer men. He 
says: 


Although the inhabitants are in reality a rude, 
barbarous and unpolished set of men, yet you will 
frequently find pleasure in their conversation; their 
ideas are bold and spirited, but their sentiments are 
not liberal. However they are certainly a sensible, 
enterprising, hardy, unpolished race, yet open, free 
and hospitable. 


In this period the inhabitants did not 
always present an attractive appearance, 
if we are to accept the testimony of William 
Hickman, a Baptist preacher, who visited 
Harrodsburg in 1776. He wrote: 


We got to Harrodsburg the 1st day of April, and a 
poor town it was in those days, a row or two of 
smoky cabins, dirty women, men with their britch 
clouts, greasy hunting-shirts, leggings and moccasins. 
I ate some of the first corn raised in the country, 
but little of it, as they had a poor way to make it 
into meal; we learned to eat wild meat without 
bread or salt. 


Hickman has given us an account also 
of what was probably the first preaching 
done in the colony, except that done by 
John Lythe at Boonesborough in June, 
1775. Hickman tells us: 


Myself, brother Thomas Tinsley, my old friend 
Mr. Norton took our lodgings at Mr. Gordon’s 
four miles from town. Mr. Tinsley was a good 
old preacher, Mr. Norton a pious Presbyterian, 
and love and friendship abounded among us. We 
went nearly every Sunday to town to hear Mr. 
Tinsley preach: | generally concluded his meetings. 
One Sunday morning, setting at the head of a spring 
at this place, he laid his Bible on my thigh and 
said to me, you must preach today. : I 
took the book and turned to the 23rd chapter of 
Numbers, 10th verse: Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be as his. 


Hickman did not remain in the colony 
very long, but doubtless Tinsley continued 
to preach at Harrodsburg every Sunday. 
There were no church organizations in 
this early period, and little religious life 
or activity, although there were occasional 
visits by clergymen from the older settle- 
ments. 


The first school in Kentucky was begun 
by Mrs. William Coomes at Harrodsburg, 
and was conducted in a log housé built 
inside the fort for that purpose. She used 


crimson and gold illustrated cardboards, clapboards 
with letters marked thereon with fire coal. These 
children sat on log seats with their feet hanging in 
the air, or kicking their toes in the dirt 

and every one of them murmuring more than 
audibly. 

There was a school at McAfee Station in 
1777. There seems to have been no school 
at Boonesborough until 1779. The train- 
ing of the young was done for the most 
part in their homes and consisted, as in all 
primitive life, in preparing them for 
efficiency in the immediate, every-day 
activities of life. 

The legal profession was well represented 
by such men as Richard Henderson, John 
Williams, John Todd, John Gabriel Jones, 
and Peter Hogg. But the golden days for 
lawyers in Kentucky had not begun. 
Dr. Hart, who came to Harrodsburg in 
1775, with William Coomes and who 
practiced medicine there, was probably 
the only resident physician in Kentucky 
during its earliest years. The wounded 
were treated by the frontiersmen by means 
of poultices. In emergencies anyone might 
become a surgeon. Thus when Squire 
Boone was wounded at the siege of 
Boonesborough, his wife and Daniel Boone 
were his surgeons. 

He went to his cabin, when his wife, who was his 
only surgeon in all such cases, examined his w ound, 
and thought it was only a slight one; he returned 
to his place in the bastion, but the painfulness of 
his shoulder increasing, he discovered that the ball 


had lodged there His brother, Daniel 
Boone, by making an incision, cut out the bullet. 


Robert M. Hutchins: ‘In the past if 
pupils did not do well they could sooner or 
later be dispensed with. They were 
absorbed by industry. Now they cannot 
be dispensed with. However unwilling or 
unable to learn they are, the school must 
continue to wrestle with them. There is 
nowhere else for them to go. Weshall have 
to have alternative institutions and alter- 
native programs to which different students 
may resort in accordance with their dif- 
ferent abilities. Instead of demanding 
that pupils adjust themselves to us, we 
shall have to adjust our institutions to 
them.” 








Daniel Boone Bicentennial Celebration 


By J. T. Dorris, 


First Vice-Chairman Daniel Boone Bicentennial Commission 


“The history of the 
western country has 


been my history”.— 


ARLY in 1934 the General Assembly 

of Kentucky passed a _ resolution 

creating a commission to promote 
and direct a fitting celebration of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Daniel Boone. The movement culminat- 
ing in the passage of this measure was 
promoted by certain citizens of Richmond 
and Lexington, who felt that the fame of 
the great pioneer warranted special recogni- 
tion on the bicentennial of his nativity. 
Boone was born on November 2, 1734. 


The resolution provided for fifteen com- 
missioners to be appointed by the Governor, 
who was to be ex officio member of the 
commission. The measure carried no ap- 
propriation and the commissioners, who 
were to serve without compensation, were 
authorized to raise funds for the “‘celebra- 
tion and the participation therein by 
subscriptions, donations, contributions, and 
other legal means Se 


The general program of the Commission 
has two aspects. The first is an appropriate 
observance of the bicentennial of the birth 
of Daniel Boone during the current year, 
and the second is the development of 
National Monuments at Boonesborough 
and other historic places in Kentucky 
where Boone was conspicuous in some way. 
September 3, 1934 (Labor Day), has been 
set as the day for the celebration of the 
birth of Boone. At that time a home- 
coming of Kentuckians is expected and 
an all-day program wiil be held at Boones- 
borough. Distinguished visitors from the 
Boone States (Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky), especi- 
ally are expected to be present. A United 
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States Army band will furnish the music 
and a detachment of the National Guard 
will police the grounds. 


Another feature of the 1934 celebration 
is the Commission’s endorsement for publi- 
cation of books pertaining to Daniel Boone 
or pioneer history in Kentucky. Five of 
such publications have already been en- 
dorsed. They are ‘‘Filson’s Kentucke,” 
and ‘The Boone Narrative,” each edited 
by Dr. Willard Rouse Jillson, and “A 
Glimpse at Historic Madison County and 
Richmond, Kentucky,’ by the writer. 
The other two whose publications are ex- 
pected during the year, are ‘“The Transyl- 
vania Colony,” by Dr. William Stewart 
Lester, of Kentucky Wesleyan College, and 
“The Settlement of the Kentucky Ap- 
palachian Highlands,” by Dr. Virginia 
Clay McClure, of Lexington. The Ken- 
tucky Progress Commission has very 
appropriately devoted its magazine for 
August to the Boone Bicentennial. It 
might also be said in this connection that 
J. B. Lippincott and Company will publish 
late in the year a life of Daniel Boone, 
prepared by Dr. H. W. Landin, of Ohio 
State University. 


The Boone Commission has caused to be 
made a larger number of Daniel Boone 
Bicentennial buttons, which are being sold 
to aid in financing the celebration. It has 
also authorized the giving of Boone 
Bicentennial balls the proceeds of which 
will be used for the same purpose. 


The significance of the Bicentennial, 
however, will not be appreciated unless 
there is a general observance all over the 
State. The Commission, therefore, en- 
courages civic organizations everywhere 
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and schools in particular to honor the 
birth of the Great Pioneer. 


The Boone Commission at the outset 
determined to obtain the passage of a law 
by Congress, authorizing the minting of 
Daniel Boone Bicentennial souvenir half- 
dollars to be sold at a premium to finance 
its program. Such a measure, providing 
for the issue of six hundred thousand coins, 
became a law in May. These souvenirs 
will be ready for distribution soon. 


The most important and enduring phase 
of the Boone Bicentennial, however, is the 
plan to establish a Pioneer National 
Monument at Boonesborough, and three 
other places in Kentucky which are closely 
associated with the career of Daniel Boone. 
This achievement will be the culmination 
of ambitions which many Kentuckians 
have had for a long time. The following 
article gives in detail the progress already 


made in this direction and other informa- 
tion concerning the activities of the Daniel 
Boone Bicentennial Commission. 


The members of the Commission are: 
Judge Samuel M. Wilson, Lexington, 
chairman; Dr. J. T. Dorris, Richmond, 
first vice-chairman; Mrs. Jouett Taylor 
Cannon, Frankfort, second vice-chairman; 
C. Frank Dunn, Lexington, secretary; 
Judge Innes B. Ross, Carlisle, treasurer; 
Mrs. Grant E: Lilly, Richmond; Mrs. 
Walter F. Rogers, Winchester; Dr. Arthur 
Braden, Lexington; R. T. Ballard Thruston 
and Lucien Beckner, Louisville; Judge 
W. R. Shackelford and Keen Johnson, 
Richmond; Judge Harry B. Mackoy, Cov- 
ington; Judge A. Gordon Sulser, Mays- 
ville; James L. Isenberg, Harrodsburg; 
Col. Wm. Boone Douglass, Washington, 
D. C., honorary, and Governor Ruby 
Laffoon, ex officio. 





MEMBERS OF THE BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION AT THE GRAVE OF DANIEL BOONE 














pioneers who claimed the wilderness 

of Kentucky and wrested from the 
British an empire in the “Old Northwest” 
for an embryo republic in America, may be 
memorialized forever and be an inspira- 
tion to present and succeeding generations, 
Congress has authorized the creation in 
Kentucky of the Pioneer National Monu- 
ment, comprising four of the leading 
pioneer shrines in this State. 

The project, paralleled and only equaled 
in historic importance by the Colonial 
National Monument in Virginia, composed 
of the Yorktown Battlefield, Jamestown 
Island, and parts of Williamsburg, was con- 
ceived by the author and sponsored by the 
Daniel Boone Bicentennial Commission, ap- 
pointed by act of the Kentucky Legislature 
to pay a fitting tribute to the memory of 
Boone, Clark, Stoner, Kenton, Patterson, 
Todd, Logan, and the long roll of valiant 
pioneers who extended the borders of the 
nation from the Alleghenies to the Mis- 
sissippi and onward to the Pacific. 


The preamble to the act passed by 
Congress and signed by President Roosevelt 
to create the Pioneer National Monument, 
which briefly explains the historic signifi- 
cance of the four shrines included in the 
monument—Boonesborough, Boone’s Sta- 
tion, Bryan’s Station, and Blue Licks 
Battlefield, follows: 


“Whereas, No provision has been made to preserve 
some of the great shrines of pioneer history that 
played their part in the drama of the American 
Revolution, both in resistance to the efforts of the 
British and their Indian allies to wipe out the 
American colonists west of the Alleghenies and 
thus close in on the colonies along the Atlantic 
seaboard, and in waging a counter-offensive that 
resulted in the conquest and acquisition of the Old 
Northwest; and 

“Whereas, Four of these shrines in Kentucky 
represent in continuity a counterpart of the 
American Revolution east of the Alleghenies, to wit: 
(1) Boonesborough, where the first fort ‘in the West’ 
was erected, the first highway to ‘the West,’ the 
Wilderness Road, terminated; the first colonization 
was effected, and the first legislature met; (2) 
Boone’s Station, whence Daniel Boone, as lieutenant 
colonel of the Fayette County Militia, rushed troops 


Lose the valor and sacrifices of the 





Kentucky’s Pioneer National Monument 


By C. FRANK DuNN, 


Secretary Daniel Boone Bicentennial Commission 
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to the assistance of various other besieged stations 
as well as joined in the retaliatory campaign under 
General George Rogers Clark into the Old North- 
west, and where he buried his son and nephew, who 
fell at the Battle of Blue Licks; (3) Bryan’s Station, 
where the women of the fort sallied forth under the 
rifles of some six hundred Indians to procure water 
for the besieged pioneers on August 16, 1782, 
contributing in large measure to the successful 
defense of the fort; and (4) Blue Licks Battlefield, 
scene of the accredited ‘Last Battle of the Revolu- 
tion,’ August 19, 1782, which aroused all of the 
Western colonists to unitedly launch a devastating 
campaign into the Ohio country, under the leader- 
ship of General George Rogers Clark, that effectually 
stopped further invasion of Kentucky by the 
British and Indians and was the forerunner of the 
final conquest of the entire Northwest Territory 
for the United States.” 

The enactment clause provides that, 
when the four shrines, which are to be 
connected by a memorial highway, shall 
have been vested in the United States, 
these areas and improvements ‘‘shall be 
designated and set apart by proclamation 
of the President, for preservation as a 
national monument for the benefit and 
inspiration of the people, and shall be called 
the Pioneer National Monument.” 

This is the first attempt to have a 
national monument established in Ken- 
tucky, and the Daniel Boone Bicentennial 
Commission has undertaken a huge job in 
planning to raise the necessary funds with 
which to purchase the four extensive 
properties included in the project. The 
Federal Government requires that the 
properties be purchased and presented 
before they are taken over to become a 
national monument. And that name 
“monument” proved to be a stumbling 
block to their plans, as the many who 
were unfamiliar with the fact that a 
national monument merely means a 
“national park”’ of small acreage, began to 
inquire: ‘Where is the monument to be 
erected—on the site of Boonesborough, or 
Boone’s Station, or Bryan’s Station, or 
Blue Licks?” 

A campaign of publicity had to be 
inaugurated to explain that it was a national 
park, that no shaft of any description 
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probably would be erected, that the areas 
set aside, connected by the memorial high- 
way, in themselves constituted one great 
shrine and that any memorials established 
by the Federal Government would be in 
the form of restoration only. 


Appropriating the unusual opportunity 
for effecting the project during the Boone 
Bicentennial year, which also has been 
designated by the American Order of 
Pioneers, Inc., Washington, D. C., as 
Pioneer Year, and realizing the futility in 
present times of attempting to raise by 
public subscription the funds required to 
purchase the monument properties, the 
Bicentennial Commission had a bill passed 
by Congress authorizing the coinage of 
600,000 Boone Memorial Half-Dollars, to 
be sold by the Commission at a premium. 
A national sale of the coins at $1.00 each 
is to be conducted to net the required 
funds. Many advance reservations from 
all over the country have been received 
for the memorial half-dollars, indicating 
the wide-spread interest in the movement 
to commemorate the deeds of Kentucky’s 
pioneers and the desire to have a souvenir 
of the Boone Bicentennial. 

When the plans for the creation of the 
Pioneer National Monument and the 
national observance of Boone’s 200th 
birthday were well under way, Governor 
Ruby Laffoon, ex officio member of the 
Daniel Boone Bicentennial Commission, 
sent a letter to all of the governors of the 
Union, asking for their co-operation in the 
movement and requesting that they either 
serve personally or appoint a state chair- 
man to help nationalize the celebration. 
Thirty-eight governors responded enthusi- 
astically, and almost invariably accepted 
personal service as state chairmen. They 
will be asked to issue a proclamation in 
their respective states, calling for universal 
observance of the bicentennial on Novem- 
ber 2, anniversary of Boone’s birth in 1734, 
They will be asked also to assist the Ken- 
tucky Commission in its efforts to effect 
the Pioneer National Monument. 

Some of the outstanding celebrations in 
Kentucky related to the bicentennial 
commemoration and the observance of 
Pioneer Year, that have been staged so 
far, are: 

The pilgrimage of Boy Scouts from 
Michigan to Kentucky, to place a wreath 


on the grave of Daniel Boone, at Frank- 
fort, and to visit the points of pioneer 
historic interest in central and southeastern 
Kentucky. These points included Frank- 
fort, Lexington, Harrodsburg, Richmond, 
Cumberland Gap, and Blue Licks Battle- 
field, with a tour of part of the Old Wilder- 
ness Road in Kentucky. 


The annual Boone Day exercises of the 
Kentucky State Historical Society at 
Frankfort, June 7, when the Bicentennial 
Commission placed a wreath at Boone’s 
grave. The wreath, prepared by the 
American Legion of Winchester, was made 
of fir from the site of the capture by the 
Indians of the Calloway girls and Jemima 
Boone, on the Clark County side of the 
Kentucky River opposite Boonesborough. 

The semi-centennial celebration of the 
Filson Club at Louisville. As a preliminary 
to the commemoration, the Filson Club 
issued a special illustrated article in its 
history quarterly, written by President 
R. C. Ballard Thruston, about Filson’s 
history and map of Kentucky of 1784. 
This year also marks the sesquicentennial 
of Filson’s map and history. 

The centennial of Covington, Ky. On 
July 4, the City of Covington celebrated 
its centennial at Devou Park, and the 
exercises were attended by several thou- 
sands of people from northern and central 
Kentucky. 

The sesquicentennial of Pisgah Church, 
in Woodford County. Religious services, 
followed by a beautiful historical pageant 
in the natural amphitheater at Pisgah, 
attracted more than 2,000 people to one of 
the most enjoyable and significant observ- 
ances of Pioneer Year. 

The annual celebration at Blue Licks 
Battlefield State Park, on August 19. 
The exercises this year at Blue Licks were 
particularly impressive, and the event was 
made colorful by the presence for the first 
time of Canadian descendants of the 
British officers who led the Indians at the 
siege of Bryan’s Station and the sad defeat 
of the pioneers at Blue Licks, that followed 
Bryan’s Station. As Blue Licks is one of 
the proposed shrines to be included in the 
Pioneer National Monument, the exercises 
featured the Federal memorial project. 

The Dan Beard Boy Scout Camparall 
at Covington, the last week in August. 

(Continued on page 66) 





School Contests Part of Boone 
Bicentennial Program 


By C. FRANK DunNN, 
Secretary Daniel Boone Bicentennial Commission 


HE Daniel Boone Bicentennial Com- 
mission, with the expected assistance 
of the State Department of Education 

and teachers in all schools and colleges, will 
inaugurate a series of essay and oratorical 
contests with the opening of the fall school 
term, as a part of the program of observance 
of the Boone bicentenary. 


Regional contests will be held in the 
upper grades and in the high schools in 
the eleven educational districts of the 
State, also in the colleges and universities, 
to conclude November 2, Boone’s birthday 
anniversary. First and second winners in 
the regional contests will be awarded 
prizes, and will compete in a State contest. 


Oratorical contests will be staged in the 
high schools, colleges, and universities of 
the State, with prizes offered to the winners, 
and a State contest for the State prizes for 
oratory. 


The Daniel Boone Bicentennial Com- 
mission is working out a plan of sponsor- 
ship for both the regional and State prizes. 
The nature of the awards and the sponsors 
of the prizes will be announced at the 
opening of the school term. It is expected 
that they will be handsome badges and 
medals, worthy of permanent preservation. 


Sources of Boone history, other than the 
articles which appear in this magazine, will 
be cited and entrants will be permitted to 
develop any or all of the characteristics of 
the many-sided pioneer whose bicentenary 
we are celebrating. 


The essays are to be confined to 1,000 to 
1,500 words, and the orations to twelve 
minutes. Regional judges will be selected 
to pass on the essays, and a Jury of Awards 
named for each of the State contests. 


The essay contests will be conducted in 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, and 
in the high schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties throughout the State. Each entrant 
must certify in writing that the essay is 
his or her original production and not 


copied from any source, except as indicated 
by quotation marks. The essays must be 
written on one side of the paper only, 
preferably in typewriting, and, as stated, 
limited to 1,000 to 1,500 words. 


The regulations for the oratorical contest 
will specify that the work of each student 
competing must be original, and that the 
winners in the elimination contests must 
give the same oration in the State contest. 


A bulletin, describing in detail the con- 
test rules, the nature of the prizes and a 
Boone bibliography, will be distributed to 
all of the schools and colleges to be placed 
on the school bulletin boards. 


The United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission conducted a 
similar essay and _ oratorical contest 
throughout the nation during the year of 
the George Washington Bicentennial. That 
the State contest to be conducted by the 
Daniel Boone Bicentennial Commission of 
Kentucky may be expected to arouse 
State-wide interest and enthusiasm among 
Kentucky’s students of history is indicated 
by the fact that a Kentucky boy, James R. 
Moore, of Somerset, won the national 
oratorical prize in the George Washington 
Bicentennial contest. 


The contests will be open to students in 
public, private, and parochial schools. 
The seventh, eighth, and ninth grades have 
been included with the high schools as 
these grades are in most cases the Junior 
High School grades. 


The college contests cannot be arranged 
by regions, as they do not fit in with the 
eleven educational districts in the State. 
It is necessary, therefore, that each college 
hold its own contest and that the winners, 
without regional elimination contest, be 
entered for the State contest. 


The following chronology of Boone’s life, 
prepared by Col. William Boone Douglass, 
President Boone Family Association, Inc., 
will be helpful to students in selecting 
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Boone subjects and in correcting errors 
in some histories: 


1734. Daniel Boone was born in Exeter 
Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania. 
He attended the school of his uncle, John 
Boone. It is said Boone was a hunter as 
a child. 

1750. Moved May 1, with his parents 
to near Winchester, Va., and on hunting 
trips explored the Blue Ridge mountain 
region. 

1753. Moved with his parents to a farm 
on the Yadkin River, Davidson County, 
North Carolina, and hunted and explored 
along the border line between Tennessee 
and Kentucky. 


1755. Joined Captain Dobb’s North 
Carolina Company as wagoner in General 
Braddock’s campaign against the French 
and Indians at Fort Duquesne. 


1756. August 14, married Rebecca 
Bryan, daughter of Joseph Bryan, of 
North Carolina. Their children were: 
James, Israel, Susannah, Jemima, Levina, 
Rebecca, Daniel Morgan, Jesse Bryan, 
William, and Nathan. 


1759. Due to an [Indian outbreak, 
Boone took his wife and two sons to 
Virginia, near Frederickstown. 


1760. Joined Col. Hugh Waddell’s 
North Carolina regiment in the war with 
the Cherokee Indians. Peace resulting, 
Boone brought his family back to the 
Yadkin. 

1761. Hunted and explored along the 
Holston and Cumberland rivers in Tennes- 
see and Kentucky. 


1764. Explored in Kentucky, reaching 
Rockcastle Creek. 

1765. Explored the Altamaha_ River 
in Georgia. With his brother, Squire, and 
other hunters, Boone reached Pensacola, 
Fla. 

1767. Explored, with William Hill, the 
west fork of the Big Sandy River; reached 
what is now Floyd County, Kentucky, and 
spent the winter in hunting and exploring. 


1768. Left Kentucky, returning to the 
Yadkin. 
1769. Boone, with Finley, Cooley, 


Mooney, Holden, and Stewart (Boone’s 
brother-in-law), left the Yadkin on May 1 
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on the famous tour of exploration of Ken- 
tucky. Reached Finley’s old camp on the 
Red River on June 7 and, from an eminence 
first beheld the beautiful Blue-grass 
region. Boone remained two years explor- 
ing. 

1770. Squire Boone and Alexander 
Neely reached Boone with supplies. 

1771. Returnedin March to the Yadkin 
for his family. 

1773. Sold his property and left, with a 
colony of six families and forty men on 
September 26th, for Kentucky. Attacked 
by Indians before reaching Cumberland 
Gap; six were killed, including Boone’s 
om and colonists insisted on turning 

ack, 


1774. Sent by Virginia's Governor to 
warn Kentucky surveyors of Indian up- 
rising. Accompanied by Michael Stoner, 
Boone made the trip to the Falls of the 
Ohio, covering eight hundred miles in 
sixty-two days. Then placed in command 
of Moore’s Fort, in the Clinch River Valley. 


1775. Commissioned by Col. Richard 
Henderson, of the Transylvania Company, 
Boone carved out the famous Wilderness 
Road to Boonesborough and built Fort 
Boone there. Was delegate and entered 
two bills in the first legislature “in the 
West,” held at Boonesborough in May. 
Returned and brought his family to Boones- 
borough—‘‘my wife and daughter were the 
first white women to stand on the banks 
of the Kentucky River.”’ 


1776. Resisted several attacks on Fort 
Boone. Recaptured his daughter, Jemima, 
and the Calloway girls, kidnapped by the 
Indians from a canoe on the Kentucky 
River at Boonesborough. 


1777. Resisted British-inspired Indian 
attack on Boonesborough. 


1778. Captured by Indians, while salt- 
making at Blue Licks, and adopted by the 
Shawnee Chief Blackfish, at Old Chillicothe, 
in Ohio, as his son, Big Turtle. 


1779. Learning of plans to attack 
Fort Boone, he secretly escaped, ran 
160 miles in four days, with but one meai, 
to Boonesborough, and prepared for the 
siege. More than 400 Indians, led by 
Captain de Quindre, a French officer acting 


(Continued on page 62) 





ACCORDING to Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 

former President of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, ‘“‘Pub- 
licity assists in placing the parent-teacher 
movement before the public as an agency 
whose sole purpose is child welfare. 
Without the understanding of the public 
we cannot hope to secure a maximum 
support of our efforts to secure the best 
possible home, school, and community for 
the child.” The 1934-35 publicity program 
for the Kentucky Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has been planned with this in view. 
The story of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion activities will be told in every com- 
munity on behalf of childhood. 

The State Association is deeply apprecia- 
tive of the space granted by the K. E. A. 
JourNnaAL. The K. E. A. and P. T. A. 
have a common interest. They exist 
primarily for the purpose of improving 
the home, school, and community, for the 
development of our children. This organi- 
zation hopes to assist in building an ade- 
quate educational system. Our greatest 
desire is to turn the eyes of parents back 
to the home, beseeching all to accept our 
responsibilities to the school, community, 
and society. By intelligent co-operation 
a comprehensive educational system will 
be evolved, and adequate public support 
for the schools maintained. 


Mrs. J. D. FALLs, 
Morehead, Ky., 
State Publicity Chairman 


Home and School Responsibility 


By Mrs. JAMEs G. SHEEHAN, 


President, Kentucky Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


R. RAYMOND HUGHES, president 

of Iowa State College, Ames, said at 
the recent convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
Des Moines: “If every one of the one 
hundred million homes in America, in 
however a humble way, would contribute 
its share to right thinking and right 


living, we would be in reality—what we 
claim to be—a Christian Nation.’’ He 
asked of a friend and prominent minister, 
“what kind of man must I bring to this 
college as a religious counsellor so that 
we may develop righteousness in our 
students?” The reply was, “the finest 
man in the world could not do this.” 
Every member of the faculty, every sub- 
ject taught, the institution itself must 
practice right thinking and right living if 
we would develop righteousness in our 
students. 


The Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers functioning through three hun- 
dred and sixty-five local units has worked 
for eighteen years in the field of child 
welfare and education in home, school, 
church, and community. Because of the 
emergency that has existed and still 
exists in education, it has been necessary 
for this large membership, for the past two 
years, to devote its time and attention 
almost entirely to the problems of the 
schools. It did this gladly with the result 
that Kentucky as commented upon by the 
former United States Commissioner of 
Education, George F. Zook, ‘‘has risen to 
its responsibility.” The battle is just 
begun, not one dearly bought gain can be 
lost. But in consideration of the whole 
child it will be necessary to get at the 
fundamentals. The home as well as the 
school must be safeguarded. 


Such a program demands more than an 
occasional conference between a parent and 
a teacher for only in united and organized 
co-operation can great accomplishments 


be made. The Kentucky Congress offers 
the machinery for this co-operation. It 
also presents subject matter, information, 
and methods of procedure. In addition 
to books and pamphlets many leaflets are 
supplied annually to our units without 
cost. These are prepared by National 
Chairmen who are specialists in their 
respective fields. Every parent-teacher 
association meeting is essentially an educa- 
tional program where parents and teachers 
learn from one another and better under- 
stand one another’s purposes and problems. 
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We are calling upon our school people 
today as never before to not only attend 
parent-teacher meetings, if there happens 
to be one in their school, but insist upon 
the organization where none exists. The 
parent-teacher association is particularly 
well fitted for the task of group leadership, 
first because it knows no selectivity. 
Anyone who is interested in children and 
the promotion of child welfare is welcome 
in the parent-teacher association, regardless 
of his social standing, his religion, his 
politics, or his occupation. Second, because 
the universal tie of love for children is the 
motivating principle of the parent-teacher 
association in every community where it 
exists. 





Building a Library for Rural 
Elementary Schools 


By RutH THEOBALD, 


Supervisor of Public School Libraries 
Depariment of Education, Frankfort 


OW often does the teacher in the rural 
school hesitate to undertake the 
equipping of a school library because of the 
apparent magnitude of the project? Money 
for the purpose is lacking; furniture and 
the necessary equipment mount to dizzy 
heights of expenditure. 

While we wish to keep our ideal school 
library in mind, a library corner can be 
constructed which will serve the present 
need and cost very little. Even if we can 
place only two or three books on a table, a 
beginning has been made. Attractive 
posters can be secured without cost; and 
even a bulletin board is not out of financial 
reach. 

Where the teacher can secure orange 
crates in the neighborhood, shelves for 
books and chairs for the use of the smaller 
children can easily be constructed. If 
floor space in the classroom is limited, 
shelves alone can be provided. The crates 
are already divided through the center, 
and this division serves as a shelf. Several 
crates can be fastened together, and then 
attached to the floor. By placing a crate 
on one end, knocking off the other end 
and cutting down the sides part way, 
chairs can be constructed that will serve 
through the school year. The children 
will enjoy painting them. A soft shade of 


green may be used, although one of the 
most attractive sets of shelves and chairs 
that the writer has seen was painted gray 
with a touch of orange. 

An inexpensive bulletin board can be 
made from Masonite, a fabricated board 
somewhat like Celotex. Masonite comes 
in brown, and the “QuartRboard,” which 
is heavy enough for the insertion of thumb 
tacks, sells at three and one-half cents a 
square foot (shorts). There is a nominal 
charge for cutting. Twenty-eight by 
thirty-six inches is a good size for a 
bulletin board. When a molding of pine 
is added and stained, with perhaps a 
backing of thin wood for the Masonite, 
and the bulletin board hung above the 
book shelves, the library corner is ready 
for decoration. 

While free poster material is not as 
plentiful as it was several years ago, it can 
still be secured. A short list of such 
material is appended to this article. As 
far as can be determined a supply of the 
posters noted is now on hand. 

One feature of successful bulletin board 
decoration is frequent changing of pictures 
and posters. Some of the older children 
can take charge of this activity; and in 
this way their interest in the library corner 
will be stimulated. 

The division of School Library Service, 
of the State Department of Education, 
will be glad to furnish teachers with the 
names, prices, and publishers of attractive 
books that can be bought inexpensively, 
as well as free pamphlets which will supple- 
ment the book supply. 

Make a beginning this year toward pro- 
viding a library for your rural school. 


FREE POSTER MATERIAL 


“Kentucky State Flag.” Illustrated folder 
(colors), Miss Sara W. Mahan, secretary of State, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

“Kentucky, the Bluegrass State.” Scenic and 
historic road map. Kentucky Progress Commis- 
sion, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

‘‘Map of the World of Books.’”’ Ginn and Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. One copy free. 

“Path of Electrical Service.”” General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York. One copy free. 

“Road Map To My Old Kentucky Home.” My 
Old Kentucky Home Commission, Bardstown, 
Kentucky. 

Travel posters—New York Central Railroad, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Travel posters—Swiss Government Railroads, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Kentucky School Law Quiz 


Q. What is the face value of the bond of 
the State which is a permanent fund for 
education? 

A. $1,327,000.00. 


Q. Whois custodian of this bond? 
A. The State Board of Education. 


Q. What other permanent source of 
revenue do the schools have? 

A. $73,500.00 of the stock of the Bank 
of Kentucky. 


Q. How is the State school fund divided 
among the counties? 
A. On the basis of the school census. 


Q. Is there any difference in the propor- 
tionate amount received by white and colored 
schools? 


A. No. 


Q. Can the State appropriate public 
funds for private schools or church schools? 


A. No. 


Q. Are public school teachers permitted 
to teach any particular religious creed or 
mode of worship? 

A. No. 


Q. What is the maximum amount of tax 
on each $100.00 that can be levied by any city 
with population of 15,000 or more? 


A. $1.50. 


Q. What is the maximum amount that 
can be levied by cities with population between 
10,000 and 15,000? 


A. $1.00. 


Q. What is the maximum amount that 
can be levied in cities having fewer than 
10,000 population? 

A. 75c. on the $100.00. 


Q. What is the maximum amount of tax 
that can be levied by any county or sub- 
district? 

A. 7Se. 


Q. Can a pupil over 18 years of age 
attend the “Common School’’? 


A. Yes. 


Q. What is a ‘Common School’’? 

A. An elementary or high school sup- 
ported in whole or in part by public taxa- 
tion. 


Q. What other qualifications determine 
the definition of a ‘“‘Common School’’? 

A. It must be taught by a qualified 
teacher and for a term of seven or more 
months, and must admit all children 
between ages of 6 to 18 years. 


Q. Under what circumstances may the 
Board of Education make a tuition charge? 

A. For those persons who have com- 
pleted a course of study of the highest 
level in the school maintained by the board. 


Q. When does the fiscal school year begin 
and end? 

A. Begins on July ist, and ends on 
June 30th. 


Q. Is a child who becomes six years of 
age on October 30th eligible to enter a school 
which begins in the previous August? 


A. No. 


Q. Can the Board of Education make a 
tuition charge for resident pupils who attend 
the established courses in the High School? 


A. No. 


Q. Isaschool principal or superintendent 
required to assign a transferred pupil to the 
class indicated by his certificate of credit 
received from the school from which he was 
transferred? 


A. Yes. 


Q. May the superintendent later change 
the assignment referred to in the previous 
question? 

A. He may, but only after adequate 
trial in the grade of original assignment. 


Q. What is a school month? 
A. 20 days in which teachers are 
actually engaged in teaching. 


Q. May these 20 days include holidays? 


A. Only legal holidays as declared by 
the State Board of Education. 
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EDUCATIONAL PsycHOLOGY, by Harlan 
Cameron Hines. Published by D. Van 
Nostrand Company, New York City, 1934; 
381 pages. Price $2.20. 


In preparing this book the writer has 
kept in mind that, for the teacher and 
prospective teacher, the principles of psy- 
chology must find ready application; that 
is, they must be made to work in the 
classroom. Throughout the volume are 
found specific directions for application, 
and rules and recommendations for exact 
procedure. Not only does this volume 
make extensive and specific application of 
psychological theory to classroom practice, 
but it also draws from all schools of psy- 
chological thought in the attempt to bring 
diverging views into harmony. It omits 
all psychological theory that has no bearing 
on problems of general education. This 
book should prove most helpful to teachers 
in developing their ability to understand, 
manage, teach, and guide the children who 
come to them to learn. 


HEALTH StTorIEs, Book Two, by Anna 
B. Towse, Florence E. Matthews, and 
William S. Gray. Published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
1934; 176 pages. Price 68 cents. 


Intended for use in the second grade, 
this book is a reading tool which prepares 
the child for later study of textbooks in 
hygiene and health, and helps him make 
the transition from narrative to work-type 
reading. Any average second-grader will 
find “Health Stories,” Book Two, easy 
to read, for the vocabulary includes only 
the most useful health words, carefully 
distributed, in addition to the vocabulary 
which will be familiar after reading his 
primer and first reader. The volume 


attempts to (1) teach the child important 
facts on how to keep well and happy; (2) 
make good health habits seem desirable 
and pleasant; and (3) furnish a background 
for the many health projects and activities 
which will be undertaken by the class. 
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VICTORIAN AND LATER ENGLISH POETs, 
by James Stephens, Edwin Beck, and Royall 


Snow. Published by American Book Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1934; 1164 pages. 


Here is something new in the way of an 
anthology. The editors and compilers 
have not only arranged an anthology of 
Victorian Poetry, but they have intimately 
revealed the personalities who wrote the 
poetry. A charming delineation of the 
“everyday” attributes of the very human 
persons who wrote so brilliantly, a touch 
of the real life and time in which they lived, 
a glimpse now and then into their most 
personal lives, make this a rare volume for 
the student and the scholar who loves both 
people and poetry. 


ENGLISH PRACTICE BooK FOR GRADE 
FivE, by Mary Browning and Marian M. 
Walsh, Published by the American Book 
Company, 1934. 


This work book for fifth grade, written 
by Miss Mary Browning, supervisor of the 
early elementary grades in the Louisville 
city schools, and Miss Marian M. Walsh, 
of the English Department of the Louisville 
Normal School, has several unusual features. 

Most of the drills in verbs and pronouns 
are based on the list of words found by 
investigation to be most prevalent among 
school children in America. Lessons deal- 
ing with certain topics like letter writing, 
recreatory reading, sentence sense and 
poetry are found in a series of lessons 
taken as a unit of work. This will facilitate 
matters for teachers and students. Many 
of the sentences are based on children’s 
interests, as compiled from ideas in com- 
positions written in the Laboratory School 
of the Louisville Normal School last year. 
It has been planned for actual improvement 
of spoken and written English of fifth- 
grade pupils. 

These are listed in Lyman’s Summary of 
Investigation in Language, Composition, 
and Grammar, published by the University 
of Chicago Press. 









Report of Audit 


Kentucky Education Association 


FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1934 


To the Board of Directors, Louisville, Kentucky, July 17, 1934. 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky: 


GENTLEMEN: 


We have completed the regular audit of the books and records of the Kentucky 
Education Association for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1934, a report of which is hereby 
presented. 

We submit as a part of this report the following attached statements: 


Statement of Income and Expense for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1934. 
Schedule of Expenses for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1934. 

Balance Sheet at June 30, 1934. 

Schedule of Securities Owned at June 30, 1934. 


ACTIVITIES DURING THE YEAR UNDER REVIEW— 

During the past year, the Association began an extensive program to carry the 
State’s educational problems to the populace through an Interpretation Committee. 
$7,150.00 was contributed during the year by the Association for this special program. 
Financial support to the work of the Kentucky Educational Commission was continued. 
Expenditures for this purpose amounted to $3,500.00 during the year. 

By action of the Board of Directors all annual memberships terminate on June 30 
of each year. The income from memberships for the year ending June 30, 1934, there- 
fore, includes the ‘‘carry-over’’ of unexpired fees from June 30, 1933 of $9,767.55 as well 
as fees collected during the current year. 

The operations for the year ending June 30, 1934 resulted in a net decrease in net 
worth of $3,513.38, after including expenditures of $7,150.00 for the Interpretation Com- 
mittee, $3,500.00 for the Kentucky Educational Committee and a decrease of $421.71 
in market value of securities owned. Details of income and expenses are presented in 
the statements on pages 59 and 60. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS— 
The books and records were found to be kept in an excellent manner, and were in 
balance throughout. 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 

The books of the Kentucky Education Association are audited annually. This 
audit is a continuation of that policy. 

The major purposes of the audit were to satisfy ourselves that all income and revenues 
properly accruing to the Association are being received by it, that cash received is properly 
recorded and deposited, that cash is disbursed only for authorized and proper purposes, 
and to establish the true incomes and expenses for the year, and the true financial condi- 
tion at the close of the year. 

Conforming to the above, we hereby certify that we have made an audit of the 
books and records of the Kentucky Education Association for the year ended June 30, 
1934, and that in our opinion, the accompanying Statement of Income and Expense 
and the accompanying Balance Sheet correctly reflect the results of operations during 
the year ended June 30, 1934, and the financial condition at June 30, 1934. 


CARDWELL, PLANCK & COMPANY 


By Harvey CARDWELL, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1934 


AT JuNE 30, 1934, THE ASSOCIATION OWNED ASSETs AS FOLLOWs: 


a las ne A el Nd ee atans yeh aes $ 740.47 
(Subject to the joint signature of the President and the Secretary- 
Treasurer) 
I iso's Rat ote cand a el ire ee ae 700.00 
(Cash in Bank, subject to the signature of the Secretary-Treasurer) 
Accounts Receivable for Advertising, etc...............00c eee eeeee 456.83 
Interest Receivable accrued on bonds owned..................00005 472.58 
Bonds and preferred stock owned at present market 
TG ana 8 a 6 SEO Bh ee ela ch 18 ,765.44 
Depreciated value of furniture and equipment...................-. 567.24 
Total Assets of Kentucky Education Association............... $ 21,702.56 
DEDUCT: 
At June 30, 1934, The Association had Liabilities as Follows: 
Note payable to bank (due August 8, 1934)........... $ 6,750.00 
District dues collected and due district secretary....... 11.00 
——_—_——_—__— 6,761.00 
BALANCE— —_—_——_—— 
(Or Net Worth of the Kentucky Education Association at June 30, 1934... $ 14,941.56 
poo | ee ee err $ 18,454.94 
DECREASE IN NET WORTH DURING THE YEAR ENDED 
as on a ha as wh aN eae ncneés 3,513.38 
DS $ 14,941.56 


At June 30, 1934, Kentucky state warrants totaling $5,770.44 and 50 shares of 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company 6% preferred stock (total par value $5,000.00), 
were pledged on the note payable to bank. The warrants were sold on July 12, 1934, 
and the proceeds of $6,155.02 applied on the note. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1934 


INCOME— 
Emoouse from meontberahin fees... 6 5c. is bn ctewciin ed cenereeees $ 24,498.55* 
Revenue from advertising in the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL......... 1,763.72 
Income from Annual Convention (consisting of both rental, program 
advertising, and non-member admissions)....................0+: 912.50 
Donation from Louisville Retail Merchants Association............. 750.00 
Interest and Dividends on Bonds and Preferred Stocks Owned....... 1,069.23 
ee TE Ne dss 0S vd aa enone dw Ma se ik $ 28,994.00 
DEDUCT— 
Expenses as per Schedule—From Page 60................00 ce eeees 21 435.67 
Biot Gases froms Beinr Certo «oo sa oo vid ces we ces i eee ne $ 7,558.33 
Deduct—Change during year in market value of securities 
Ate odin ce AL i decadins « £4 ik kein Maes abe ee $ 421.71 
Amount paid during year on pledge to Kentucky Educa- 
STL AIDE POT OE eh aetna 3,500.00 
Amount Paid to Interpretation Committee............ 7,150.00 
11,071.71 
Decrease in Net Worth during the year............cc.ceccceccecs $ 3,513.38 





*1934 fees are not comparable with prior years. By resolution of the Board of Directors all annual 
memberships expire on June 30, 1934, whereas in prior years memberships (and subscriptions to the KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL) were in effect for one year from the date of the subscription. ‘Income from 
membership fees” for 1934 includes the ‘‘carry-over,” of unexpired fees from 1933 as well as all fees collected 
during the current year. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
a 
SCHEDULE OF OPERATING EXPENSES 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1934 


PUBLICATION EXPENSE—KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL— 


MS a ett gee 2 SR a a $ 7,731.26 
RR ns orgs Sh tea ede bag pane ek ajed SS inn ade 6 ho >} 679.09 
i sw li a ck wh So alain tlt 362.91 
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Daniel Boone in Literature 
(Continued from page 40) 


The best known of these writers was Judge 
James Hall whose ‘“‘Legends of the West,” 
1832, and other volumes were immensely 
popular. In the tale, ‘““The Backwoods- 
man’”’ (in ‘Legends of the West’’) the old 
hunter is a direct representation of Boone; 
‘‘Pete Featherton’’ one of the stories in 
the ‘‘Soldiers Bride and Other Tales,’ 1833, 
contains a less romantic characterization. 
Rivaling the popularity of Judge Hall’s 
tales was the full-length novel, ‘‘Nick of the 
Woods,” 1837, by Robert Montgomery 
Bird of Philadelphia. Many critics rank 
this first among the Kentucky novels. 
The preface is interesting, and as the book 
can be obtained in a reprint it should be 
read by all who are interested in our 
subject. Numberless later novels were 
written, in which Boone plays a major 
or minor part. These range in literary 
value from ‘‘The Thrilling Adventures 
Among the Early Settlers’ 1861, by ‘‘Wild- 
wood Warren,” and the Beadle thriller of 
“Boone the Hunter,’ or ‘“The Backwoods 
Belle’ 1873, to the artistic and poetic inter- 
pretation of Elizabeth Madox Robert’s 
“‘The Great Meadow.”’ The story corner 
of the newspapers of the frontier period 
carried many tales in which Boone played 
his familiar part. Space does not permit 
a notice of them here, but those who have 
access to libraries containing them may 
read them, and smile over the taste of our 
forefathers. 


The juvenilia of Boone is well-nigh end- 
less. An entire article would be necessary 
to treat it fully. The stories begin long 
ago continue and to the present. An early 
example is Francis L. Hawk’s ‘The 
Adventures of Daniel Boone the Kentucky 
Rifleman” 1834. Significant of the taste 
of the time is W. H. Bozart’s ‘“The Border 
Boy and How He Became the Great 
Pioneer of the West,” 1870-85. Excel- 
lent treatments are Edward Eggleston’s 
“Stories of Great Americans” 1895, and 
Lodge and Roosevelt’s ‘‘Hero Tales from 
American History” 1895. 


IV 


From Filson’s ‘‘Kentucke’’ in 1784 to 
1934 is exactly acentury and a half. During 
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this period Daniel Boone has been im- 
mortalized in art and literature. In all the 
important languages of the world his story 
has been told. His name is in the great 
encyclopedias and dictionaries of biog- 
raphy. His bust is in the Hall of Fame 
and statues of him adorn our highways 
and public places. Great murals picture 
his deeds and eminent painters strive to 
portray his character on their canvases. 
But the picture that is the most vivid and 
the writing that will outlive all others are 
those of the great hunter in the coonskin 
cap with his rifle, rudely carving on a beech 
tree in the lonely wilds of Kentucky the 
words, ‘‘D. Boone cilled a Bar 1769.”’ 
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PLANNING AHEAD 
YOUR TESTING 
IN 1934-35 


Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests 


give complete, comparable measures 
invaluable for use in grades 1-8 


New Stanford Achievement 
Test 


with five forms available, ideal for 
continuous measurement 


WRITE OUR TEST SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
FOR HELPFUL INFORMATION 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Shockley Lockridge 








EASTERN KENTUCKY 


STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Richmond, Kentucky 


CALENDAR—FALL SEMESTER 


September 14-15—-Freshman Registration 
September 17 —Registration Upper Classmen 
October 9 —Last Day to Register for Credit 


TUITION IS FREE TO 
KENTUCKIANS 


Extensive program of classes offered 
leading to A.B. and B. S. degrees 
For room reservation, catalog, and 
fall ter t, write 

H. L. DONOVAN, President 














School Contests Part of Boone 
Bicentennial Program 


(Continued from page 53) 


for the British, laid siege for nine days and 
were repulsed. Boone began the erection 
of Boone’s Station, north of the Kentucky 
River, in Fayette County. 

1780. Appointed Lieutenant Colonel of 


Fayette County militia, and made deputy 
surveyor under Colonel Thomas Marshall. 


1781. Elected to represent Fayette 
County in Virginia Legislature. 

1782. Following siege of Bryan Sta- 
tion, Boone headed troops in the ill-fated 
Battle of Blue Licks, where his son Israel 
fell. The attack was launched despite 
contra counsel of Boone. Later Boone 
joined General Clark’s punitive expedition 
into Ohio, which temporarily stopped the 
organized Indian raids upon Kentucky 
settlements. 

1784. John Filson, first Kentucky 
historian, published the famous interview 
with Boone. 


1788. Moved to Point Pleasant, on 
the Ohio River, Kanawha County, Virginia 
(now West Virginia), was appointed lieu- 
tenant colonel and deputy surveyor, and 
represented county in Virginia Legislature. 

1799. In September, on invitation of 
Spanish governor, moved to Upper Louisi- 
ana and was appointed syndic (magis- 
trate). 


1820. Died on September 26th, aged 
eighty-six years, at home of his son Major 
Nathan Boone, in Missouri, and was laid 
to rest beside the body of his wife, Rebecca. 
The Missouri Constitutional Convention, 
then in session, adjourned out of respect 
to his memory, and the members wore 
mourning-badges for thirty days. 


1845. The Missouri Legislature con- 
senting, the State of Kentucky removed 
the remains of Daniel and Rebecca Boone 
to Frankfort, Kentucky, where the monu- 
ment marking the graves in the State 
cemetery overlooks, from the top of a high 
hill, the beautiful Kentucky River so 
associated with Boone’s life and the new 
State Capitol. 
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Ancestry and Boyhood 
(Continued from page 19) 


information gained by Boone in his travels 
but not to extend credit or bear expenses. 
But she, too, was of that red pioneer blood 
that stops at no sacrifice success demands. 
The Bryans and the Boones share credit 
for the winning of the west. 

The Bryans were fighting Irish with a 
pedigree extending far back into the history 
of the Emerald Isle. The genealogy 
written by Dr. J. D. Bryan (see “The 
Boone Family,” by Hazel A. Spraker, pp. 
505-512), names as the founder of the 
family (Bryan), born in Ireland 927(?), 
son of Kennedy, King of Munster. The 
immediate pedigree is from Morgan Bryan, 
born in Denmark in 1671, whose mother 
was a Dane. In the year 1695 he removed 
to Pennsylvania. Aboard ship he met 
Martha Strode, a Huguenot refugee, whom 
he married on their arrival. In the year 
1710,* Bryan moved his family to the 
Shenandoah Valley, Virginia. After the 
death of his wife in Winchester, Virginia, 
in 1748, he removed to North Carolina 
where his children made their homes. His 
son Joseph Bryan had two daughters, 
Rebecca, who wed Daniel Boone, and 
Martha, who wed Edward Boone. William 
Bryan (brother of Joseph) married Mary 
Boone (sister of Daniel). This couple 
gained fame as the founders of Bryan 
Station, a pioneer fort of the Revolution. 


REFERENCES 


The foregoing article is based upon trustworthy 
documents and traditions, proved and accepted as 
published in the following books: 

A. “The Boone Family,” by Hazel Atterbury 

Spraker (1922). 
B. The Boone Bulletin (Annual Magazine) Nos. 
1 to 9, inc. 


C. “The House of Arundel,” by J. P. Yeatman, 
Esq., Barrister, London, England (1888). 

D. “Welsh Settlement of Pennsylvania,” by 
Charles H. Browning (1912). 

E. “Welsh Founders of Pennsylvania,” by 
Thomas Allen Glenn. 

F. ‘History of Berks County, Pennsylvania,” 
Era Montgomery. 

G. istorical Collections of Gwynedd,’’ by 
Howard Jenkins. 

H. “Old Richland Families,” by Ellwood 
Roberts. 

I. “Historic Virginia,’? by ————— (1932). 

a. ee, by Dr. Archibald Hender- 

K, “Winning of the West,’’ by Theodore 


Roosevelt. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
New Plan of Home Study 


New standards in material and pres- 
entation 


LOWER TUITION FEES 


For students seeking degrees or credits 
and persons reading at home for 
cultural improvement or profes- 
sional advancement 


General Surveys in the Humanities, 
Social, Biological and Physical 
Sciences 

Also 

Specialized and advanced courses in 
all these Divisions, in Education, 
Business, Divinity, Social Service 
Administration. 


THE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 


The University of Chicago 
Ellis Ave. at 58th St. 
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UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT— 


STORAGE CABINETS 
EFFiciIENCY DUPLICATORS 
REEDS AND RAFFIA 
VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS 
INKS OF ALL KINDS 
CRAYON FOR BLACKBOARDS 
ERASERS AND CLEANERS 


Write for copy of our NEW CATALOG 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


115-117 South Third St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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WM. S. GRAY 
Reading Director 


A NEW IDEA in reading for the 
first three years. A plan which pro- 
vides simple, interesting material in 
the various content fields—reinforc- 
ing the customary oral instruction 
and enriching the basic reading 
program. € 
NUMBER STORIES, Books I, II, 
and III. 
ART STORIES, Books I and II. 
es STORIES, Books I and 


SCIENCE STORIES, Book I. 
(Others in preparation) 
Write for free descriptive material 
and sample pages. e 
SCOTT, FORESMAN 


ANDCOMPANY 
623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


=S==WINSTON 
WORKBOOKS 


Cost little more than practice 
paper alone—Save the teacher’s 
time—Improve Instruction. 


Diagnostic Tests and Practice Exer- 
cises in Arithmetic 
Curriculum Tests in Arithmetic Proc- 
esses 
Curriculum Tests in Arithmetic Prob- 
lem Solving 
Grades 3-8, inclusive 


Curriculum Tests in Algebra 


Instructional Tests and Chapter 
Tests for a First Course in Algebra 
Objective Exercises in Units of Plane 
Geometry 
Corrective English, Books I and II 
Junior and senior high school 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Daniel Boone as a Surveyor 
(Continued from page 34) 


seized upon the best lands in what was then 
Fayette, but is now subdivided into Jessa- 
mine, Fayette, Clark, Powell, Montgomery, 
Bourbon, Scott, Harrison, Nicholas, Bath, 
Fleming, Boone, and other adjacent areas 
in this northern Central Kentucky group. 
Later after his removal in 1789 to Point 
Pleasant at the juncture of the Kanawha 
and Ohio rivers, he made a number of 
surveys in that neighborhood. 


When the question is asked as to whether 
Daniel Boone, or any other pioneer sur- 
veyor for that matter, was richly and 
promptly paid for his services, the best 
answer is found in Boone’s own auto- 
graphic letter to John Overton of Lincoln 
County, which was written July 20, 1786, 
and left for delivery at Elijah Smith’s in 
Lexington. The original letter, the gift 
some years ago of Grant Green and his 
wife, Catherine Overton, to the Kentucky 
State Historical Society at Frankfort, 
where it is now lodged, follows in exact 
transcript: 

July 20th, 1786 
“SIR: 

The Land has Been Long Survayd and Not 
Knowing When the Money would be Radey Was 
the Reason of my Not Returning the works how- 
ever the may be Returned When you pleas But I 
must first have a Nother Copy of the Entry as I 
have Lost that I had When I Lost my plotting 
Instruments and only have the Short field Notes 
Just the Corse Distone and Corner trees pray, 
Send me a Nother Copy that I may Know how to 
give it the proper Bounderry agreeable to the Loca- 
tion and I Will send the plat to the ofis a medetly 
if you Chuse it the Expensis is as follows viz 

d 
Surveyors fees 8 
Ragesters fees &c 0% 
Chanmen and Marker 11 Daysea 8 0 
purvistions for the tower......... 2 0 0 


26 17 8% 
you will also Send me a Copy of the agreement 
betwixt Mr. Waler overton and my Self When I 
Recd the Warrants 
I am Sir your omble Sarvent 





Daniel Boone.” 


The observing reader will note from the 
above, that Daniel Boone modestly charged 
only nine pounds, three shillings, and 
eight pence for eleven days work as sur- 
veyor. Allowing an exchange value of 
three dollars and thirty cents to the pound, 
the then approximate value of English 
money in American dollars, Boone was 
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paid—after a while—for his services about 
$2.75 per day. And with this, the item 
of but two pounds for “‘provistions for the 
tower”’ of eleven days for four or more men, 
indicates that he fed them largely at the 
same time by the use of his ever ready 
rifle. Exceptions to the above schedule 
of surveying charges may occasionally 
have been made by Boone, it is readily 
granted. It was not uncommon for a 
pioneer surveyor to be given upwards of 
one-half of the land he surveyed for his 
services, particularly if some clearing of 
the forest was required in the contract. 
There is, in this connection, the celebrated 
instance of Simon Kenton who secured 
the 1,000 acres on which the old town of 
Washington in Mason County was event- 
ually established for his services in locating 
lands in that neighborhood. Yet for all 
of this seeming largess, there is nothing 
to prove that it profited him greatly, for 
Simon Kenton, though frugal in his habits, 
eventually was stripped of his lands and 
lodged in the debtor’s prison for the lack 
of a little cash. Daniel Boone likewise 
in a few years lost all the lands that he 
possessed. That avarice and greed, how- 
ever, were foreign to Boone’s character is 
eloquently attested by the fact that there 
is nothing in his record, so far as it is known, 
to indicate that he gained much more than 
a mere competence for the many surveys 
he made under very difficult and danger- 
ous conditions during the settlement of 
Kentucky. 
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ENGLISH EXERCISES 
AND TESTS 


WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 


A series of six exercise books 

with separate tests, for use 

with any modern textbooks, 
grades 3-8 


This material is carefully planned to 
fix correct language habits. Since it pro- 
vides for diagnosis, practice, and check 
on accomplishment, teachers can actu- 
ally measure results. Explanations, di- 
rections, and vocabulary are _ simple. 
The subject matter is vital and on the 
proper grade level. Through keeping 
their score sheets on both the exercise 
units and the tests, pupils take a lively 
interest in improving their own records. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


8-10 South Fifth St., Richmond, Virginia 
Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 
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of arithmetic. 





Upton Arithmetic Workbooks 
Grades I to VIII 


Greatly Decrease 
Both Failures and Retardation 


Other Helpful Features 


They can be used with Strayer-Upton Arithmetics or any other series. 


They provide the most comprehensive and continuous diagnostic testing 
and remedial program now available. 


They furnish abundant drill and practice in all fundamental difficulties 


They cost little, if any, more than blank tablet paper. 
They supply much practice in problem solving. 


For Further Information, Write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


300 Pike Street 











Kentucky's Pioneer Monument 
(Continued from page 51) 


This annual event, evolving from the 
Kentucky Camparall established a few 
years ago and held previously at Frankfort 
and Lexington, was made a memorial this 
year to Colonel Dan Beard, founder of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and was partici- 
pated in by 2,000 scouts from Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky. Colonel Beard 
was born in Covington and his birthplace, 
which still stands, is to be made a national 
shrine by the scouts. A great pageant of 
pioneer history marked one of the big days 
of the camparall. 


The principal celebration of the Bicen- 
tennial and Pioneer Year is to be held at 
Boonesborough on Labor Day, September 3, 
under the auspices of the Boone Bicen- 
tennial Commission, and is expected to 
attract thousands of visitors from within 
and without Kentucky. Several notables 
from throughout the nation are to be on 
the program and the celebration is expected 
to draw the attention of the nation to the 
national monument project. 


Daniel Boone, Trail Blazer 
(Continued from page 26) 


years after Kentucky became a state. 
Until the closing years of the eighteenth 
century Boone’s trail remained, in spite 
of the 100,000 pioneers estimated to have 
passed over it, a real ‘‘Wilderness Road.”’ 
For more than twenty years after Boone 
marked the trail the men and women who 
followed it to Kentucky came on foot or 
on horseback, carrying what supplies and 
household goods they could on pack horses. 


No wagon passed over the section north 
of Cumberland Gap until after the Ken- 
tucky Legislature, in December, 1795, 
ordered the road cleared and made passable 
for wagons. But the pioneers knew little 
of convenience or of comfort. They ex- 
pected neither a speedy journey nor one 
devoid of danger and hardship. A path 
through the wilderness was all they re- 
quired. Those pioneers and their descend- 
ants are indebted for the marking of that 
path to the most famous of Kentucky’s 
early enthusiasts—to Daniel Boone, woods- 
man, soldier, hunter, explorer, trail blazer. 
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WE TRULY APPRECIATE THE FRIENDLY RELATIONS WE ARE 
PRIVILEGED TO ENJOY WITH YOUR MEMBERSHIP, AND ASSURE 
YOU ALWAYS A COURTEOUS, HOSPITABLE WELCOME. 


HAROLD E. HARTER, Mor. 


Brown flotel 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 








The BARROWS-PARKER 
GEOGRAPHIES 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS Tus famous series has revolutionized 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA the teaching of geography in the elementary 
EUROPE AND ASIA school. The books represent a distinctive 


contribution to educational progress in that 

re they have changed the study of geography 
from the level of memorization of facts to that of reflective thinking at successively 
higher levels. 


This series has long been recognized for its balanced reading program. The material, 
both informational and fanciful, is interesting to children and the content is of the 
highest literary quality. The interesting new units of reading in the enlarged edi- 
tion, together with the splendid new series of workbooks for the primary unit, 
comprise a worthy and effective contribution to the varied richness of THE PATH- 
WAY TO READING. 


FALLEN CAMPBELL, Representative 
42114 West Fourth Street, Frankfort 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


___221 East ‘20th Street ote ste Chicago, Illinois _ 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


DE Forest STULL Roy WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


Four Book Series 


Journeys Through Many Lands 

Journeys Through North America 

Our World Today—Europe and Europe Overseas 

Our World Today—Asia, Latin America, United States 


Available Also in Two Volumes 


Journeys Through Our World Today 
Our World Today 


A new series promoting international understanding. Sets 
a new standard in maps, pictures, and interesting subject matter. 


Written by two practical teachers who have had long ex- 
perience in teaching children of the age for which the books are 
intended. 


Boston ALLYN and BACON Chicago 


New York Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 








